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Politics of Europe. 


The Bomseay Courier of the 21st altimo, which came in by 
the Dawk of yesterday, contains later information from the 
Mediterranean than any that has reached this country through 
the English Papers ; we therefore republish it ander the head of 
European News, 

Bombay, September 21, 1822.—We have been obligingly favor- 
ed with a loan of a few Malta and Smyrna Papers to the middle 
of June, brought down by the H.C.Cruizer Anretorpe, From 
these, we Have made some extracts and translations. The Greeks 
still maintain the contest with the Turks, and both sides commit 
the most horrible excesses. The former appear to have been in 
sufficient force at sea to have blockaded the island of Candia: a 
letter indeed received here from Cairo, dated 12th July, mentions 
‘tthey had destroyed the Captain Pasha and his Ship, that the 
Turkish Fieet, had retired to Smyrna, and that the Greeks had 
proceeded to Candin to attack the Tarkish Vessels there.” Our 
translations from the Smygna Spectator, a Paper apparently 
devoted to the Turkish cause, will give our readers an idea of 
some of the horrors of this sanguinary contest. A bedy of Sa- 
mians landed towards the end of March on the island of Scio, in 
cousequence of which, a general revolt of the inbabitants against 
the Turkish Government took place, The Garrison of the Cita- 
del appear to have held out till the arrival of the Captain Pasha 
from Constantiaople, who, aided with forces from Asia, took hor- 
rible revenge. The Smyrna'Paper speaking on this subject, says 
** Certaiply the miseries of Scio are above every thing that can 
be imagined. Over the smoking and bloody ruins of Scio, whilst 
we deplore the fate of the Sciots, trath compels us to avow, that 
they have provoked all their miseries; that they have forgotten 
nothing which might call them down on their heads, by setting 
the example of every species of fary. Once united with the Sa- 
mians, they have had but one sentiment, that of a blind ferocity. 
They have cut the throats of every Turk they could meet with, 
they have then pillaged and burned. They have profaned the 
mosques in the most revolting manner; and, to fill up the mea- 
sure of their hatred against the religion of the governing people, 
they have made the air a thousand times resound with the most 
odious blasphemies addressed to the Mussulmans.” 





The question of peace or war between Rassia and the Porte 
was still undecided, but the accounts received overland concur in 
Stating a general belief that peace would be preserved. 


The Free Trader Bomaay Mercuant, Captain John Clark- 
son, arrived here on Thursday morning. She left the Lands end 
on the 4th of June, and brings: down London News to the 31st 
May. We learn nothing of importance. The Ship Barkwortn, 
for the Cape and this Port, was at Portsmouth taking in Pas- 
sengers. The James Sippatp was to follow in about 11 days, she 
was to touch at Madeira for wine, and probably at the Isle of 
France. Mr. Canning comes out in H. M. Ship Jupiter, of 50 
guns, which was fittiog at Plymouth for him, and was expected 
to sail in October. 

The WateERtLoo was not expected to sail before the end of 
June. 

The Lonacu from Calcutta was off Deal 23d May. The 
Marquis WeLUNGTON and THomas GrenviLe on the 29th May, 
aud ihe Wooproxp off Weymouth 29th May, the last ship 8 
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weeks from St. Helena. The Saran, TuHacker, from this port 
had not reached England when the Bompay Mexcnant left, but 
was daily expected, as accounts of her haviog been at St. Helena 
had been received. , 

The Prince and Princess of Denmark had arrived in Eng- 
land, and had been received by the King with great ceremony 
and splendor. 


The» passengers by the Bombay Mercuant are—Mera, 
Pouget, Mrs. Maillard, Miss Palmer, Miss Fenwick, Miss 
A. Fenwick, Miss Payne, Miss Paget, Miss Henshaw, Mias 
D. Henshaw, Capt. Pouget, Lieutenant Mignan, Dr. Gordon, 
Mr, John Ritchie, Messrs. Skipper, Hallett, Lamotte, Ramsay 
aad Jacob, cadets. 


We have selected a few paragraphs from our private correa, 
pondent’s letters, and made a few extracts from the papers we 
received a few hours before our present number was. prepared 
for the press ; bat the intelligeace contained in these is very meas 
gre and uninteresting indeed. Amogst the deaths we observe 
that of Countess Fitz-william and of the Countess Dowager 
Grey. The former in her 75th, the latter in her 79th year, 


The Oriental Spectator, April 5, 1822.—Some details respecting 
the Morea, during the menth of March.—Our anxious regards are 
now principally directed towards the Peloponesus, It is in thik 
desolated peninsula that obstinate conflicts are stil) maintained 
between the people governing and the people insurgent: and who 
shall decide the question of the independence of Greece, at least 
with a respect to a partof that nation? The issae of this cont 
test does not appear doubtful; especially since the Porte bas 
got rid of Ali Pasha, has reduced Moldavia and Wallachia, and 
is able to send against the Morea, the troops which were occu- 
pied in Albania; the superiority of her naval forces assuring het 
moreover of the empire of the Archipelago against her revolted 
subjects, and permitting her to convey by sea all the armies nes 
cessary for the execution of her plans. On the other hand, it 
may be said to as, that itis on account of the iarminent dancer 
which the Hellenists ran and the probability of their ruin, that 
despair and necessity may drive them to the most extreme mea- 
sures and elevate their energy to the level of their circumstances, 
However, an extraordinary reaction, should it ocour, would only 
perhaps prolong aselessly the calamities of the times, and would 
only serve to aggravate the evils of humanity: for in fine, can 
it be supposed that the Porte, free from all external war, would 
not be able to reduce a province sooner or later? and on the 
other hand, if she hed perchance, a foreign. war fo maintain, it 
is certain that she would attach the greatest importance to the 
reduction of a province round which all other insurrections rely ; 
and critical and urgent conjunctures would alsoimperiously pre- 
scribe to her to use the great resources and all the means which 
she possesses to accomplish ber end, This proper consideration 
would escape those who should really desire aa invasion on the 
part of Rassia as likely tofavdur the cause of the Hellenists for 
whose triumph they offer up vows: and what is more serious, 
they do not consider that this invasion, which would follow im- 
mediately a declaration of war, would infallibly compromise and 
in the cruelest manner, the fate of the Greeks in Asia, of whom 
more than once we have, either impliedly or explicitly, under- 
taken the defence ; and would cause a multitude of Greeks id 
Europe to iocur the same peril; for both would Gnd themselyes 
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ip a situation whence it would’ be nearly impossible for them 
te emigrate on the bursting forth of evitable rage, if affairs, by 
chance, should weara serious aspect: since supposing that for- 
tune should declare herselfdecidedly for the Ottomans in the 
Morea, the Greeks when once deceivedin their bopes and con- 
vinced of the inatility ofall resistance, would have, ‘to save 
themselves, on one side the defiles and mountains, and on the 
other the sea and their numerous vessels. It is in circumstances 
of peril that reasan should be cold, aad _ that all should be calca- 
Jated on. All the Greck nation is notin the Peloponesus, and 
we advise those who like ourgelves are interested about them, to 
think rather on the destiny of the whole than of a fraction. 


The captare of Corinth has placed in the hands of the Greeks 
several millions which belonged to Kiamid Bey, and all this mo- 
ney bas been thrown into the national chest. The most impa-- 
tant fortresses, as Patras, Medon, Napti and Coron are well 
provisioned and in the hands of the Tarks, who are quiet in their 
position. The new Government of Greece has been finally fixed 
at Prada, where all the deputies of the Departments have re- 
paired to. This new Government is composed of 80 senators, 
amongst whom 13 most worthy of confidence have been selected, 
to whom the execntive power is confided, which they exercise 
under the vice presidency of Mavrocordato. 


The Peleponesus has also formed its senate, which is pre- 
sided by Demetrias Ipsilanti, to whom Pedro Bey has been 
added in quality of vice president. This senate has taken the 
resolution of ordering two armies to march out of the Peninsula, 
each composed of 5.000 men, commanded by Colcotroni, and by 
Yatroko, with orders to march in Romelia on Zottim and Arta, 
The Turks have assembled in great force at Zoitim; and the 
Pasha Omer Verion has done the same at Arta. All these ar- 
mies, destined for the Morea, can pass to Patras, by means of the 
Ottoman ficet which is repairing to Lepanto. But, what a spec- 
tacle does the Morea now present! Nearly all its cities are burned, 
and the villages which still remain are empty. Thirty to forty 
thousand men indiffercntly armed, create agitationin every sense, 
The greater number, especially the Valakins, a people greedy of 
booty, and fora year familiarized somewhat with independence 
and danger, seck to defend the frnit of the pillage they have 
made in the several cities they have taken; and fight, perhaps, 
as desperadoes to withdraw themselves from a chastisement they 
deem inevitable. The Government is occupied in nominating the 
different Ministers. Condurioti d'Idra is Admiral, Papa Dia- 
mandouple occupies the ministry of the police, but itis in vain 
that the Government searches, throughout all Greece, for a man 
capable of passably filling the most important post of all, that 
of Minister of war. 


Smyrna, April3.—By letters from Constantinople dated 28th, 
all was quiet in that capital, and there was nothing new in po- 
lities, Letters from Bucharest breathed peace, There remained 
only in Moldavia and Wallachia, troops sufficient to maintain 
good order; the greater part of the Ottoman troops had by de- 
grees evacuated these two provinces. 


May 3.—It is calculated there are in Crete abont 100,000 
Tarks, and the number of Greeks there is said to be 120 
to 130,000, ‘ 

Athens, April 8.—The Tarks are masters of the citadel, the 
Greeks of the plain. The latter have thrown into the citadel, 
during the first days of the month, 280 bombs, but without effect. 
The Greeks pretend, as, usaal, that it will be compelled to sur- 
vender in a fortnight for want of water; but it is certain that it 
will hold oat still a long time in spite of all they say about it. 


Scio, April 31.—The Captain Pasha was still at Scio the 
Slst April, Except the 21 villages of the Mastic, which were 


earefully guarded by bodies of troops which had been sent there, 
all the interior of the island continued to be pillaged, devastated 
and burned, 

Constantinople, May 4.—The two provinces of Moldavia and 
Wallachia’would be entirely evacuated by the 5th May. 


Advices from Constantinople dated 10th May give stronger 
assuranees than ever of the approaching publication of peace 
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between Russia and the Porte. The evacuation of Moldavia and 
Wallachia had been effected; every one considered peace as 
certain. 


The Tanisian division has disembarked 3000 Turks at Cy- 
pras. News has been spread here of a battle between the squa- 
dron of the Captain Pasha and the insurgent fleet, the result of 
which had been the loss by the latter of 41 vessels, taken and 
sunk, This news is pore invention. It is true that on Monday 
last, the high admiral finding himself in presence of the insar- 
gents bore down on them and commenced a terrible fire, but at 
too great a distance todo them much damage. The Greeks 
gained the weather gage whilst the Turks bore down; they evi- 
dently avoided an engagement, which, conseqaently, it would 
have been difficult ta have compelled them to, Al! their project 
or all their ambition is, to endeavor by aid of their fireships to 
set fire to the Ottoman ficet in taking advantage of some mistake; 
this will not be easy for them. On the 14th May, the high admi- 
ral gave over pursuing the insurgents, who fled by the means of 
their fast sailing ships, and appeared to direct themselves on 
Samos. 


It is not quite certain whether before he sailed from Scio 
he allowed the exportation of slaves ; however it is all one, as it 
continued to take place. We will not retrace the varions ex- 
cesses which followed the sacking of Scio until the 14th May, 
Bat impartiality compels us to avow that the vengeance and the 
exasperation ef the Mussiemans have been pursued beyond ali 
bounds. Several Greek children who could not be sold, were 
thrown into the sea. 


Saloni-a, May 9.—Several villages of Mount Olympus 
have taken no part in the revolt and have remained tranqail. The 
Pasha, at the head of about 15.000 men, has already doue justice 
to the raising of the shield of the others; and what justice! 
Every man who could not save himself in the mountains has 
been cut to pieces; every woman and every child has been 
redaced to slavery; the small town of Niastha has beea com- 
pletely burnt, in spite of the orders of the Pasha, who was unable 
to restrain the rage of his troops. Some Greck villages have 
been burnt by the insurgents themselves, because the inhabitants 
refused to jointhem; aad what we do oot learn without horror, 
is, that the armed Greeks have had the courage to massacre with 
their own hands their wives and children before they saved 
themselves. 


Smyrna, May 23.—Letters from Constantinople =f 20th May 
confirming the hopes of peace, add that that nomination of the 
Priaces of Moldavia and Wallachia would take place immedi- 
ately, Letters from Odessa of 13th May, were equally favoar- 
able to peace. Advices from St. Petershurg were also to 
the same effcct, Advices from Constantinople of the. 25th, an- 
nounce the arrival of two Russian vessels there ladea with wheat. 
A perfect tranquillity reigned. Troops from Moldavia and Wal- 
achia continued to arrive, 


State of the City of Srio to the 27+h May —History offers, from 
time to time, spectacles of desolation, of terror and of horror, for 
the instruction of the wesk and the powerful; and the example 


; of Scio will perhaps be a lesson not lost either on the one or the 


other. This hove is the only ray which beamsin a night the 
most sombre and frightfal. 

From the information derived frem the mest authentic 
sources we have had aecess to, the Greek population of this island 
amoonted at least to 11,010 souls, and containod, of course, 
that of the city and its 66 villages. Itamounts now, at the most, 
to 20.000 ; for we do not speak of 40,000 Turkish soldiers who 
are now at Scio, carried there by the circumstance of the war, 
99,000 sonis have then really disappeared from the surface of 
this isle. Amongst this number it may be calculated there are 
about 45,000 slaves —women and children, for on the 25th May 
there were on the registry of the Custom house 41,000 
who had paid export duty. Some still remained to be export- 
ed, without taking into accoant those smuggled out by the Turks, 
About 25,000 persons then have been massacred, and amongst 
this number we comprehend a crowd who have been consumed by 
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the flames of their houses; and several who have perished by the 
epidemic caused principally by the dead bodies; the harbour 
amongst other places was so full that they impeded oxtremely 
the progress of the boats, and even withoat the harbour. Amongst 
the 20,000 souls who are saved, there are about 5,600 who were 
absent at the time of the revolt, and about 15,000 who were able 
te take refage at Ipsara, at Smyrna and elsewhere, and withdraw 
themselves from death or slavery, The majority are at Ipsarain 
the most deplorable condition, laid pell-mell in the streets, ex- 
posed to the inclemency of the weather, and nearly destitute of 
every thing. 


There remain then, nearly, 20,000 Greeks at Scio, spread for 
the most part throngh the 22 villages of the mastic. Except 
these 22 villages which the brave Ellas Aga continues to guard 
carefally, and whose inhabitants even come to the city quietly 
without being molested, all the other villages, without exception, 
to the number of 44, are deserted, burnt and utterly destroyed. 
There was a momentary alarm for the fate of the former, because 
the soldiery were permitted to commit excesses and pillage in 4 
villages joiaed to the 22 of the mastic in their act of submission, 
and they finished by burning all the four. 


Scio, May 31.—We enjoy here tranquillity for the moment. 
Partial assasinations are rare, as well as fires in the city. 


June 14.— We have received by the ordinary post, letters 
from Constantinople of the 3d June. Tranquillity then reigned 
in the capital, it had been troubled previously by divers excesses 
which the soldiery had committed, but which the local police has 
repressed. The evacuation by the Ottoman Troops of Wallachia 
and Moldavia continued to be effected without interruption. 
Peace was always regarded as certain, and War as impossible. 


Smyrna, June 15.—In the course of éist month and of this, 
several caravans has arrived from Chisme, laden with women and 
children slaves, and with abundance of effects carried off from 
Scio. 

Malta Government Gazette, April 23, 1822.—The following 
account of a successtul attack made by the Greek insurgents 
on the Isiand of Scio, is extracted from a private letter dated 
Smyrna, the 4th instant. 


“The Greek insurgents have effected a descest upon Scio: 
on the 23rd of last month, 3,000 men landed on that island from 
65 very small sailing craft ander the escort of 8 armed Brigs 
from Samos. This produced a general insurrection among the 
Greek population, consisting of 80,000 souls, of whom 25,000 it 
is supposed, may be badly armed. The Tarks are in the castle, 
with a number of the Greek Chiefs, inhabitants of the city, whom 
the Turks seized and took in with them as hostages. The garri- 
son of 3,500 Turks are well provided with ammunition and pro- 
visions. The Greeks are, by the last advices, preparing to scale 
the walls of the castle, The Grand Turkish Fleet from Constan- 
tinople, inclading seven line of battle Ships, frigates, &c. and 
consisting of 36 sail in all, will check their ardour, This Fleet was 
to have sailed on the 2nd inst, All the property of the Sciots 
throughout the whole of these dominions has been seized. The 
Grecks here have abandoned their shops; and such is the inve- 
teracy of the Turks against this race of people, that they shoot 
them the instant they appear in the streets,—it must, however 
be observed, that these assissinations are committed by Turks 
from the interior, a savage set of villains.—The place is quiet in 
other respects.” 


May 7, 1822.—It appears, by private advices lately receiv- 
ed, that the recent event in Scio had caused considerabie distur- 
bances in Smyrna. A Turkish Squadron, with troops on board, 
made its appearance before the townof Scio on the Ith ultimo. 
it succeeded in landing the troups, and obliged the Greeks to eva- 
cuate the town with very considerable loss. A great quantity of 
additional Turkish troops have since proceeded for Scio ; and 
according to the last accounts received in Smyrna, it appears 
that nearly the whole Island was in the power of the Turks. 


May 10, 1822.—The Spanish Cortes have passed a decree by 
which Cadiz is deolared a irce port. 
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Extract of a letter from Copenhagen of the 6th ultimo:— 
“ The last mail arrived from Iceland brought intelligence that there 
was ip that island ov the 19th, (the day on which an earthquake 
was generally perceived throughout Earope), 20th, and 2ist of 
December, a very considerable volcanic eruption iv the vicinity 
of Mount Hecla, but in a place which had exhibited no voleanic 
symptom since 1613. Within a mile of the crater half-calcined 
stones were found, weighing S0lbs. Hitherto we bave heard of no 
disastrous constquences proceeding from this eruption. The 
mass of sulphareoas ashes, which had formed a thick crust epoe 
the surrounding plains, have been siuce carried away by an ex- 
cessive hurricane andrain. The explosion was accompanied by 
violent detonations and very sensible shocks of an earthquake.” 


The Catholic Clergy and Religious resident in the City of 
Rome itself, consist ef 19 Cardinals, 27 Bishops, 1,450 Priests, 
1,532 Monks, 1,46 Nuns, and 332 Seminarists. The total popu- 
lation of Rome is 146,000 souls. The number of births in 1621, 
was 4,756, and that of deaths, 5,415 individuals. 


The troops of the Pope have recently undergone a new 
organization and reduction, by which the army of the States of 
the Charch, will be composed in future of a General staff, a staff 
for the Fortresses, a Commissariat, eight battalions of iufantry 
of the line, two of light infantry, a regiment of cavalry, a corps 
of artillery, and a battalion of veterans. 


Two Chiefs of Banditti, one of whomis the famous Fral. 
ticata, have recently been arrested at Naples by the Civic Guards, 


The celebrated Canova has recently exhibited at Rome- 
a group representing Mars and Venus, which he has just-finished 
for His Majesty the King of England, the group may rank with the 
ehefs d’ceuvre of this distinguished artist, 


May 28, 1822.—The master of an Austrian merchant 
Brig, which arrived in our Quarantine Harbour on Satur- 
day last in 11 days from Constantinople, reports the very grati- 
fying intelligence that the long pending differences between the 
Courts of Russia and Tarkey have at length been brought to aa 
amicable conclasion, and that the Treaty of Peace between these 
two Courts was signed at Constantinople on the 25th ultimo. 
The master of this merchant Brig adds, that at Odessa, which 
port he left on the Ist instant, they were anxiously looking for 
the arrival of the Russian Minister ia order to take his passage 
from thence to Constantiadple. 


London, May 31, 1822.—The Notizie pet Gtorno, peb- 
lished at Rome, contains a curious article upon Journals or Ga- 
zettes. It proves,in the most decisive manner, that daily pa- 
pers are not an invention of modern times, but that they existed 
in the time of the Roman Repablic, ander the titles of Acta 
diurna, Acta urbis pepulique, and Tabula dealbata. In support 
of this assertion, the author of the article quotes several frag- 
ments of one of the latter, where it is said amongst other things, 
that on the 3d of the Calend@ of April, under the Consalate of 
Emulius, a shower of stones fell in the vicinity of Vejeia. He 
remarks also, that Cicero in his letters makes frequeut mention 
of these Journals. 


The Gazette of the Two Sicilies states, that on the 22ad ulti- 
mo two large cicvices were suddenly formed in the shore at 
Marsala, in Sicily. On the same day a barge was dashed against 
the rocks by an extraordinary motion of the waves, ata moment 
when the sea appeared tranquil. Itis supposed that these ef- 
fects were produced by a sub-marine volcanic eruption, 


Edinburgh.—We bear that some great characters in Edin- 
burgh were, on Saterday, bound over to keep the peace. The 
Opposition Leader and the Bard who tells * the tales of other 
times,” are mentioned as the parties. Really, this pistolling 
down public opinion and free discussion, will never do, The laws 
of this country are sufficiently strong to protect the character, 
life, and property of every individaal in it, and to punish those 
who ivjure them,— Glasgow Courter. 
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FHarquis of Hastings. 


EAST INDIA HOUSE, THURSDAY, MAY 30, 1822. 


Yesterday a General Conrt of the Company of East Iudia Proprie- 
tors was held for the special purpose of laving before the Proprietors, 
wm fmnanimous Resclution of the Court of Directors, of Thanks to the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K. G. and G, C, B. Governor Ge- 
neral of Bengal. 


When the nsna) rontine business was disposed of, the Clerk read 
the paper convening the General Court, for the purpose of laying beiore 
them the unanimous Nesolation of the Court of Directors of Wednesday, 
May 15, by which it was resoived, that they highly approyed of the sig- 
nal services of the Mest Noble the Marquis of Hastiags, &c. Governor- 
Geveral of British India, aud were anxious to place upon their records 
their deep regret that domestic circumstances should indnce him td wish 
to be relieved from the duties of his exalted station, and that the Court, 
wishing their sense of his merits to be promulgated before his return 
trom India, voted him their thanks for the anremitting zeal and eminent 
abilities with which he had administered the Government of British In- 
dia for the last uine years, with bigh credit to himself and advantage to 
the interests of the East India Company. 


The CHatrman then rose, and observed, that the subject proposed 
for consideration required but a few observations from him. The merits 
of the Governor-Generalof British India had been of such a signal cha- 
racter, that he trusted there would be on the question of their approval 
an unavimity of sentiment in the Court of Proprietors, confirming the 
opinion of the Court of Directors, His object inthe present instance 
was to state, that the praise of the Coart of Directors had not been given 
for any particnlar act of the Marquis of Hastings, bat they intended by 
that vote to puteon record their opiniou of his general conduct and ser- 
vices, Ono that account, it was not necessary to prodace papers to 
authenticate his claims to their commendation. The history of his ad- 
tolnistration was contained in every paper which had come from India 
since the commencement of his administration (hear, hear.). They had 
twice voted him their thanks before, outhe ground of particular services, 
and there was a third votéto him of a pecuniary matme exprossive of 
their strong feeling of gratitude for his general services. The first 
vote was for his condnact io the Nepaulese war; the second for his 
cominet in the war against the Mabrattas and Pindarees; and in 
those two instances the papers which authenticated the particular 
grounds of approbation were produceal. But iv the third instance 
no document was produced, because the reward was fur*services already 
known.tothe company. Thas they were in possession of a summary of 
tle administration of the Marquis of Histings, aod the present vote of the 
Directors was given as a tribute of praise for nine years service, and the 
conduct of an administration eminently distinguished for wisdom and ta- 
lent (ear, hear): aud he hoped from the General Court of Proprietors, a 
similar expression of sentiment—-moved and carried unanimously. The 
reanit of shat administration was seeu in the flourishing state of the Fi- 
nances.of India, while nothing appeared likely to disturb its present 
peace and growing presperity. He had that morning rectived a communi- 
cation from the Governor-General, which contained a very clear exposé 
of the financial state of India. Tt appeared from this docnment, that there 
was at present asurplus revenue of amillion and a halfof rupees. The Go- 
vernor-General had performed a great service to the Company by effect 
ing a reduction of the interest on a large loan from the Government of Ben- 
zal to that of Madras. By the exertions of the Noble Marquis, the home 
treasury had been placed ina state of compaiative affluence, and the Com- 
pany relieved from the payment of interest to the amount of one million. 
It was extremely gratilying to perceive thatthe administration of the 
Noble Marquis had prodaced the most favourable effect upon the moral 
eharacter of the people over whow he presided (hear.) After some further 
observations, the Honourable Gentleman concluded with expressing a 
hope that the Court woald be of opinion that the Court of Directors bad 
in the vote which they had agreed to, doue uo more thad pay a just tri- 
bute of respect to the Neb!e Governor-General ; 


Upon the motion of Mr. R. Jackson, the votes of the Court of 
the 3d of February, the t0th of March, and the 11th of December, of the 
year 1819, conveying the thanks of the Proprietors to the Marquis of 
Flastings, were read by the clerk. 


Mr. R. Jacnson then proceeded to address the Court in terma of 
warm praise upon the conduct of the Governor-General since his resi. 
dence in india. The Hononrable Member concluded with moving a re- 


solution, which, after referring to the votes of the Court in 1819, ex- 
pressed the concurrence of the Court iu the sentiments expressed by the 
Courtef Directors, of admiration of the manner in which the Marquis of 
Hastings had administered the Government of British India during a 
period of nine years, aud of regret that domestic circumstances shonld 
have rendered it necessary for him to :esign the office which he had filled 
with so much houour to bimselfand advantage to the Company. 
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Mr. Noet seconded the resolution. 


Mr. D. Kinwatne next addressed the court at some length, and 
concluded by declaring his inteution to vote for Mr, Jackson's Resola- 
tion. 

ow .& 

Sir J. Dowie panegyrized, in very eloquent terms, the many vir- 

tues and talents of the Governor-General of India. 


Mr. R. Jacasow shortly replied. 

The CHAIRMAN, in rising to put the resolution to the vote, obser- 
ved that it was unnecessary for him to attempt to swell the tribute of 
praise which was offered on all hands to the Noble Goverwor-General. 


That illustrious individual, upon leaving the shores of India, might atier 
the sentence which formed the epitaph upon Sir C, Wren’s tomb— 


“€Si monomentam quaris, circumspice,” 


The Resolution was then pat from the chair, and carried unapi- 
mously. 


Tae Court broke up at half past five o'clock. 





British Mependencies. 





Sierra Leone. —We have received papers and letters from Sierra 
Leone, to the 12th of March last, which are fall of matter highly inter. 
esting to all who feel concerned in the prosperity of that important colo- 
ny. The general progress of the trade and commerce of the place will 
be seen ata glance, by the following extract from the Official Returns 
ef [raports and Exports. The number of Merchant vessels entered in- 
wards at the port of Freetown, in the year 1821, was— 


From London, .....4++++ 27 
Liverpool, .....++. 2 
__ Pe 
Exeter, 


From Barbadoes,.,....... 2 
Nova Scotia, ...... i 
Bt, Jobe'S,, o rcscce,, b 
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. 
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The highest burden of any Vessel was 355 tons, the lowest 57. 
Total invoice value of Imports in 1821,,.,.£105,060 15 102 




















1820,.... 66,335 9 4} 

Increase in 1821,,... 38,335 6 6 

Amoont of Duties on Imports in 1821,,... 6,316 4 7% 

A SA COP EM 1820,.... 6.153 5 6 
Pal he 

Increase in 1821,,... 16419 


The number of vessels employed in the export trade was 26, and 
their burden 6,805 tons. On the Ist of February the Ipaigenta, bearing 
the flag of Commodore Sir Ropert Mends, entered the Gambia river from 
India, and anchored off the new settlement of Bathurst, where the Com- 
modore lapded, and examined the rising colony, with great satisfaction 
atits rapid improvement. The supply of wax and bides from the interi- 
orhad been considerable, but in the gold trade the increase had been pre- 
eminently couspicnovs. On the 16th of February, the Iphigenia reached 
Sierra Leone, and Sir Robert Mends assnmed the chief command on the 
station, as successor to Sir George Collier. On his way from the Gambia, 
Sir Robert despatched a stromg party of searching the Bissagos and Rio 
Grande for slave vessels : and this measure appears to have been attend. 
ed with no small success, for, on the 2d of March, a Portuguese Vessel, 
with 175 slaves actually on board, was brought in, having been captur- 
ed, after some contest, by the boats of the Iphigenia. 





DEATHS. 


On the Istof Jone, Thomas Smith, Esq. of Easton Grey, in the 
Coantry of Wilts. He was a consistent and decided Whig, but his gen- 
tlemanly manners and the playfainess ofhis imagination, were combined 
with sach good sense and se benevolent aheart, as not only endeared 
him to his closer friends, but extorted from persous of allranks, who 
had the happiness of his acquaintasce, however they might differ from 
him in important points of polities or religion, not on their esteem but 
their affection and love. Such was the man, whoin the highest health 
and spirits, surrounded by his friends, and possessed of blessivgs, 
which the happiness of| his temper appeared to enable him to amplify 
bevyoud the scope of enjoyment of other men, when he was in a moment 
deprived of bis life, atSir Benjamin Hobbonse’s at Whitton Park, near 
Hounslow, in the 52d years of his age. 


On Wednesday, June 5, aged 63, about 4o’clock FP. m., at the 


Grove, Durham, much respected, Mr. Stephen Geurge Bembie, 
brother to Mrs, Siddons ; and Mr. John Kemble. 
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CRIMINAL CODE, 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH rose, to entreat the attention of the 
Plouse to’ that very important subject the criminal. law of the coantny ; 
and be felt that ims mooting a question already so often diseasped, he 
should Wave occasion for the patience and fer the indulgence of Honor- 
‘able Meniber’.’< The question, drowever important to the commanity at 
fargé, touched at wo point the iuterests: of any pariicalar, class, it nei- 
ther promoted the views of any party, nor could it he snbservient to the 
ambition of any inilividwal » it forméd no field for, that “kind jof personal 
tontest in the Honse whieh was the principal amnsement of the Parlia- 
méntary by-stander; mor was it likely to prodace any. of, those most 
serions Contests between bodies of Gentieman threatened with rain, 
and Ministers compelled ‘to defend -their own» measures, which , the 
Hote tiad unfortunately heard so often doving the present, Session, 
Uniler the difficuity which attached to the handling of aqaestion repeat. 
edly discussed, he was restrained by the numerous avd respectably 
signed Petitions which bot now, as ‘well as npom former. occasions, had 
been presented to the Honse; those Petitions spoke the deliberate 
opinion, the decided feeling of a great majority of the enlightened and 
reflecting inhabitants of England ; and dre (Sir J. Mackintosh); standing 
tipon the fonndation of public/opinion, and abont to examine.a qnestion 
which ito Gne conld deny to be of tlie very: first importanre,, claimed 
éxcuse” if he atked’ (Wat same. patient attention from the House with 
which he had been honowred upon the same subject u on..fermer occa- 
Fions. © At shelf an ‘advanced period of the year, he could; have vo hape 
of introdacing a Bill to be passed dwing the present Session. Any 
proposal to that effect, at'such atime, he felt ,wonld be mnreasanalle ; 
and he had been prevented partly by the course of public bnsiness, 
partly by a sense'of the diffienlty of his snbject, and partly. by his own 
State of health, from bringing the matter forward at.an eatlier period of 
the season. ‘But althongh he hadmno hope of a full discugsion, of the 
subject in both Houser of Parliament till this year, yet he shanld hold 
it unpardonable if he did wot make some effort to advance; a, cause 
which the community had'so deeply at heart; and be therefore intend- 
ed to propose a resolution to the House, merely affirming a general 
principle which he believed had already been recognised..and virtually 
adopted in various cases by the House, and by the Legislatnre; and 
that resolution might serve asa basis for measnres tobe taken, in the 
hext Session for the revision and reformation of British,Criminal, Law. 
The better contse, with that view, would perhaps be to,read. the resolu- 
tion at once.” It was this—** That the Honse would,,at an early period 
of the next Session; take into its serious consideration, the; .means, of, in- 
creasing the effitacy of the Criminal Law, by abating its undne rigoar in 
Cettain cases, together'with the proper measures for strengthening the 
police, and making the punishments of transportation and imprisonment 
effective for the ends ofexample and reformation.” Upon this resoluti- 
on, Sir J. Mackintosh would first say, that he attached,littie of valne to 
any peculiar form of expression ia whieh might baceuched ; be wish- 
ed to get a determination generally in favour of ,the principle, and he 
wished that ‘determination to be recorded as a resalution in, the journals 
of the Honse, but with respect to any thing like criticism.ypon words, he 
gave his up at once to those who mightthink,: them worthy of sach. exa- 
mination ; and having stated so much, he would add afew words in 
justification of the coufsé which (by his tesolution) he was taking, He 
set little value, for tis owt part, upon precedent in such, matters; but 
if precedent were necessary to anthorize his resolavion, precedent he had, 
and of the highest description. “In aimust every work)of reformation 
which liad experienced vehement opposition, it-had been fouad necessa- 
ry in the different stages of the subject to wary she form of presenting it 
to Parliament. Iw that memorable measnre, the greatest effort perhaps, 
of modern times in the cause of jastied and bumanity, the abolition of the 
slave trade—after Bills had passed the Lower Honse in favour of that 
measure and hee rejected in the Upper, after.a Bill for the partial abo- 
litién ofthe trade had passed through both Honses and received the 
Royal assent —after afl this, a resolution similar to that, which he(Sir J, 

ackintosi’) now submitted, had been proposed, by Mr,,Fox.. It embo- 
lied almost his dying words—it' was the last effusion.of that ynextin- 
guishable zeal for virtne and litimanity ‘whieh, animated his heart, and 
ajied a Justre over his public life; and in following snob an example, farther 
search for precedent became unnecessary, Having justified his gopduct, 
then, in proposing the Resolation, he would . predeed, to, offer,a ‘few 
observations in its support. What becalied wpon the Honge to de. 
clare was this—that the efficacy of the penal Jaws must be increased 
by an abatement of their wndae rigour. Io preposing to the House 
to make that decfatation, he propused'to,them to declare nothing at 
all (hat ‘was new S they winld mebely be re-asserting, and in definite 
terms, that which was contained in many acts df:the House itself, and in 
pome acts of the whole legistatare. If imstanees. were called for, he 
fould give them it’ a°nioment. Had.not tlie statute against stealing ia 
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“bleaching: grounds been repealed, upon the very ground that to mitigate 

the punishment was the oaly practicable means of making the punish. 

ment effective? Had not the repeal of several acts in 1812 against of- 
fences connected with the reveuue proceeded precisely upon the same 
principle?, Look at the recent case of the statute the Ist Geo. IV, 
which substituted transportion for death in cases of fraaduleat bank- 
rnptey. ..No man would contend that the panishment was mitigated ont 
of ‘any opinion that the offence was insignificant ; but the change‘ was 
made because the mere threat of death had deadened and defeated the 
whbdle operation of the law—had. within the space of 70 years, indeed, 

reduced it to a dead letter, This alteration in the bankrupt law was on- 
ly avsingle: instance among. mavy which might be cited; and could the 
legislatare have put forth a more solemn recognition of the principle for 
vthich he (Sir J, M.) was now contending? The punishment of death 
was repealed as regarded fraudulent bankruptcies, and yet fraudulent 
bankraptcy was a heavier offence than 19 out of 20 of those which 
were ‘still capital by the existing law of England. He (Sir J. M.) 
défied auy mau, whatever his knowledge or his talents to contra. 
diét ‘him: in ‘that assertion. , He would, not consume tke time of 
the! House with repeated instances; but there was the case of 
shoplifting: ‘The law was mitigated as regarded that offence from 

capital at5s. toeapital at 151. The old excnse for that law had been, 

th&t it was intended to-gead by severe penalties the property of poor 

shovkeepers from a. kind of small theft to which they were continually 
exposed.» That exeuse was now given up; after years of trial, the small 
thefts were made noJonger capital ; and fifteen pounds, instead of five 
shillings, Was made the price of a man’s life, Was farther instance ne- 
oeésary of adoption of this principle, the, Acts of the House of Commons 
thigntoverand over he appealedto. The Bills iv the time of the larg 
SirSamvel Romilly might be qnoted ; the Cosamittees appolnted by the 

Hoe} and theReperts of those Gommittees. Nay, he should appeal 
to? the divisions in that House, and to. the feeling exhibited apon the 
qtestion of forgery. He would ask whether t e attendance of Members 
wad not been .as nnmerous, andthe feeling of the House as strong and 
claatly nvatifested against ministers unoy that question, asit had ever 
been found to be; or ever'could be exvected.to be, upon a question merely 
of general legislation? © Hononravle Members were aware that the atten. 
dance upon such subjects could never, be compared with that which wag 
given upon subjects which touched more immediately the interests of 
men, Thestate of the House at the moment which he (Sir J. Mackin. 
tosh) was sveaking was a sample of the kind of attendance which could 
be obtained upon such questions. He alluded to that fact, wot ont of any 
preseat feeling but merely to show that upon the question of forgery — 
upon that qaestion which was the great strong hold of the opponents of 
lis presént measure —npon that question which farmed the very triumph 
of'severity—the Honse of Commons, had inclined to the prudent resolu. 
tion that! the punishment of death shonld to a great extent be done away, 
Upon groans like these, it was ndt teo much to say that, in calling npou 
the Honse'for’ a Resolution that mitigation would promote efficacy, he 
called upon it to declare nothing which it had not virtaally declared long 
ago; that he was only demanding that avowal in ferms which the House 
by its acts, had repeatedly made already. The latter part of his Resolu- 
tion (the Honourable Gentleman continned) he hal introduced, because 
le had been told on a former occasion, that in attempting to discnss the 
question of capital punishments, without looking at the question of se- 
contlaty* punishments, “he was separating two things, which from their 
nature should be indivisible. « To satisfy the holders of such opinions, he 
had put the'two questions;imhis present Resolution, together. He him- 
self thought them, in some points, inseparably connected, thongh not 
exactly in the way which the Gentlemen to which he alinded maintained, 
Those Gentlemen thought that the question of secondary pucishments 
should be first considered; he, on the contrary, gave his first attention 
to the capital punishments; and he didso, because he took a vain reli- 
ance upon the fallacions appearance of efficacy belonging to the threat of 
capital punisimerit to be the true cause of the lax and disgraceful con- 
Gition int® which the recondary punishments had been permitted to 
lapse. ‘The Vely first step, in bis opinion, toa reform of our secondary 
punishments, mnst be a reduction of the capital, pauishments—a reduce 
tion of that ¢tav'which always deserted our lawyers in action, but a reli- 
ance npon which had tempted them to neglect the effectiveness of other 
#¥stems mote safe arid more important, Now in offering some reasons 
why the’ Honse should reaffirm the principle for which he contended, he 
fonld rot do better than ‘take his footing upon a ground which he had 
Weard laid down tly @ Right Honourable Friend of bis opposite, that in 
al questions relative to the arrangement of puyishments, the burden of 
froof wks not tpon these who attempted to reduce tlie capital pnnish- 
fhienté, Wit of those who endeavoured to support them. That course, in- 
deed, was borne ont by every general principle Capital punishments 
eowld onty be justifiable in cases of absolute necessity. They must be 
justified on the same principle with war.or any other measure which went 
fo take away ‘the ‘Nfe of man—upon the principle of self-defence, the 
Principle ‘that’ we have'noe means. of defending or securing ourselves 
3. agaitixt the indbvidmal except’ by destroying him. Then, of course, the 
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bound to show that, inthe cases where they contended for it, it was ne- 
cessary. Those who contended against the power conld not be expected 
to prove a negative, Now he (Sir J Mackintosh) charged this:defect 
upon the law of England for the last 150 years. Ail other nations, what- 
ever might be their laws, either mild or cruel, madeit a Principie gene- 
rally, that those laws should be carried into effect. Of course that rule 
woold be subject to occasional exception ; there would be occasional in- 
stances of punishments remitted ; but the geueral principle was that the 
law should be pat in exeeation. But while suck was the practice with 
all foreign nations, England had two hundred capital offences npoo her 
code, for not more than twenty of which convictions ever took place; 
and upon the convictions which did take place, not more than one of. 
fender in the ten suffered the penalty of the law. That such a «ystém, 
notwithstanding its absnrdity, shonid find some supporters, he (Sir J. 
Mackintosh) did not wonder at. Paradox, fromy its very sim ularity, at 
onee attracted the attention of genius. An anomaly or a gross absurdity 
was a plaything, as, it were, fot men of talent ; and when men of talent 
had their own interest concerned in supporting that absurdity, it wonld 
be strange i‘, in-a country like England, it shoald be found without de- 
fenders. And then, on the other hand, people’s fancies were excited by 
arch discnssions, They were more pleased and amused withhearing a 
thing any how defeuded, which they had vever imagined could bear de- 
fence at all, than they would be with a homely, straight forward discussi- 
on. Certainly it was to no other cause that he conld ascribe the fact of 
our criminal laws having been defended by Mr. Windham and Dr. Paley, 
There had beena spirit of chivalry abont the general condact indeed, of 
Mr. Windham, a love of singalarity, and a reverence for ancient cnstoms, 
whieb rendered bis defence of the system perhaps rather intelligible. 
Men naturally delighted in that which was new to them. Liberal 
Opinions were the opinions of the society in which Mr. Windham 
had moved and lived, and consequently there had been nothing to 
him of novelty about them ; bat in taking up the old opinions, the dog- 
mas of former ages, he had the pleasure of defending ahopeless canse, 
ef justifying abuses long and long exploded, aud of paliiating evils 
which were condemned by every man of talent in the country except 
himself, As to the panegyrics which lawyers by profession were etef- 
Bally pronouncing upon the law of the conntry, while they were indis- 
criminating, he (Sir James Mackintosh) thonght they were wrong, 
Upon portions of their commendation he agreed with them altogether; 
but indiscriminate praise carried back his mind to the words of that 
poet through whose prose writings even the spirit of Paradise Lost often 
beamed in allits vigour; sach commendation made him think of the 
words of that poet, the first defender, let it be remembered, iv Europe, of 
a free press and an unfettered conscience ; that bard, in his address to 
the Lords and Commons of the land, spoke in these terms—* Those 
who freely magnify what has been weil done, and fear not to declare ag 
freely what might be done better, give the truest covenant for their 
fidelity, Their highest praise is not flattery, and their plainest advice 
is a kind of praise.” And such wasakird of praise (Sir J. Mackintosh 
concluded) which he wonld apply to the great principles combined in the 
Jaw of England Of distinguishing praise he offered his full tribate; 
and of wudistinguishing praise, what he asked, was the valne? Soch 
praise was bestowed upon the law as it now stood. Why, yee; and it 
had. been also bestowed before the time of Willam UIL., when no mau 
indicted for treason had a right to a notice of trial, to a copy of his in- 
dictment, or to a list of the witnesses agaiust him. Such praise had 
been lavished before the acts of the ist Anne, when no witnesses could 
be sworn in favour ofa pri-oner, and when it was a vaiu formality there- 
fore to give him the right of calling witnesses at all. During all the 
time that these excellent regulations had existed, the cry against inno. 
vators had been no less joni than it was now. He did contend that the 
praises of lawyers were to be gnardedly received. Sergeant Hawkios 
said, in his “‘ Pleas of the Crown,” “ thoseonly who have taken a super- 
ficial. view of the crown jaw, charge it with rigour.” Would the House 
believe that those words were written while the statnes against witch. 
craft were still iu fall sorce--when witehes were burned as regularly ag 
felons were hanged at every assize. But to come fartherdown, What 
was the state of the law even within the last 30 or 40 years? Had not 
women been burned alive for petty treason within that time, and pri- 
soners pat to the torture for refusing to plead? Vet all this while lawyers 
had not been less loud in their praise of law, courtly writers less warm 
in its lation, or e ies to innovation less numerous and deter. 
mined. It was to fundamental principles that he wished to draw 
their attention in discussing the present preseut qnestion, although 
he was certainly aware that no views could be more unpopniar in 
that House, and that nothing was in danger of being eld more 
visionary than the idea of framing a scale of punishments adapted te 
the degree and measure ef criminality. He knew it might be said that 
every attempt to construct sach a system had been found impracticable, 
and that no theory of the kind was to be found in the writings of Mon. 
tesquien. Let it not, however, be treated with scorn and derision on 
the credit of such representations. It was to be fonad in a ducament 
which, though it had been enacted searly 600 years ago, still formed a 
portion of our written law—it was to be found clearly aud distinctly ¢x- 
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pressed in Neos Charta,—(hear, hear, hear.) In this snperannnated 
statute, passed by turbulent and martial Barons, there was, indeed, a 
most singular contrast with the spirit of legislation that distinguished 
more moderu times, But anpopular as it might be to refer to that aa- 
cient and venerable monument, to that law of laws which he charged 
the criminal jurispendence of England wit violating every day, he 
should yet think thatin a British Parliament it wonld be listened to 
with respect, and that ail who felt or retained any admiration for the 
mores et institufa majorum would be sensible of any thing but contempt 
for this thirty times confirmed enactment. (hear, hear.) Remarkable it 
was that those whom we in this enlightened age were apt to consider as 
barbarians, had legislated respecting crimes with the clearest judgement, 
am with the most careful hnmanity.—Their reserve as to the infliction 
of the last dreadful peoalty, he had already appealed ; their respect for 
property, and the rights of merchants, were equally conspicnous. Peca. 
niary fines were at that time an ordinary mode of punishment, and these 
were imposed on every occasion with a strict reference to the amount of 
enilt, or the circumstances hy which it was softened or aggravated, 
“* Ut liber homo amercietur pro parvo delicto, dum modnm delicti, 
et pro magno delicto, seenndam magnitudinem delicti, salvo contine- 
meuto sno. Villanas,.etiam, eodem modo amercietar, salvo managio 
suo, et mereator salva marcanidisa,” &c, Thos it appeared that their 
zeal for the distribution of justice did not overlook persons in a servils 
condition, but that every class and every individaal w s alike the object 
of their wise and provident liberality, At this period the civil Magis. 
trate might have called to bis aid all the thunders of the charch; but he 
did not think it necessary to avail himself of that alliance. in order to 
fortify his denunciations of capital punishment, At that time it was oot 
capital to utter forged notes for one pound, to cnt down a tree iu au ave- 
nue, or to steal to the valite of 40s. in a dwelling-honse. It never conld be 
deemed agreeable to the principles of religion, any more than it was to 
the letter of Magna Charta to inflict the punishment of death for a fraud, 

or an offence agninst property to which the culprit had been, perhaps in- 
stigated by the extremity of waut (hear, hear), He coald not but think 
that the views taken in the 13th centary amidst all the rigonr of the 
feudal system, presented an afflicting contrast in this respect with the 
opinions now éntertained in some quarters where, they could not fail 
of exercising a great influence. Enlightened lawyers were uchappily 
at variance with the authors of that great foundation ef our liberties 
which had been thirty times covfirmed, and which contained instead of 
a measure of suspicion and ty’anny against all foreigners a special enact- 
ment for their protection. (hear.) Every one had heard the nameif he 
had not read thé writings, of Sir Matthew Hale, That celebrated and 
venerable person flourished under the reignof Charles II, audin his 
work on the criminal law or pleas of the Crown, had observed that death 
was too frequently adjudged in this country, but the difference between 
England and other nations was that much was left elsewhere to the arbitri- 
um judicis.but ia England the law we e more determinate and inflexible. 
Let the House then only reflect on the change which has been effected 
in the character of our laws ever since.that period. It was by the extent 
of discretion left to the judge, in criminal cases that we were now 
distinguished from and opposed to every other country in the world 

(loud eries of hear, hear, hear). Was he to be charged with introducing 
new or vague opinions on the sabject when he produced an authority like 
this or rather didit not justify him in proclaiming the more receut 
doctrines received upon as themselves an upstart degeneracy which 
they conld not foo soon abandon ? (hear) Since the time of Sir Matthew 
Hale when according to that venerable person the criminal law of 
England was too sanguinary, there had been added various capital 
punishments for forgery, for stealing in a dwelling-house to the value 
of 40s and fot sheep stealing. If it were said that modern usage of an- 
tiqnity, had léd “to different result, be shonld be extremely bappy 
to place the argument upon that issue. Lamentable indeed was the 
inferen#e farnished by a contemplation of the actual effects which 
liad followed the change im question, The average of capital con- 
victidhs ftom 1805 ‘to 1809 inclusive, was 381; and for the fast 
five years this had risen to 1,260. (hear, hear.) Here was one strik- 
ing evidence of the practical result of a legal system, contrasted 
not ouly with the sentiments of our ancestors, bat with the laws and 
institutions of every other conntry ander heaven, Something mnst be at. 
tribated bevohd alldoabt to an incresse of population, A variety of 
causes might ‘have been more or less inflvential in producing this rapid 
and frightful increase; but surely the presamption was against those 
penal laws, notwithstanding which it had taken place. In other coun- 
tries, where the law was different, @ different result had followed ; and 
80 far they had the experimentum erucis in favour of his reasoning. When 
the disease became more violent, and instead of abating, all its symp- 

tome rapidiy aud constantly jacreased, there was reason to suspect that 
the remedies were not wellchosen or applied. It would not be asserted 
by any enlightened foreigner, tttat there was any thing in the national 
character which peealiarly disposed it to the erpetration of criminal 
offences. Tie House had received several Petitions on this sohject of 





late, exhorting it to adopt those priveiples which he was now frebiy en- 
Geavouring torecommend. Iu some o 
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extreme severity of punishment often defeated its own purpose, and se- 
cared impunity to the offender, Perhaps enough, however, lad scarce. 
ly ben said on the importance of adverting to its usefulness in every in- 
stance, where the punishment of death was inflicted. He feared that 
this great abject was too frequently endangered and altogether sacrificed 
by its disagreement with the feelings and sympathies of mankind. It 
was in vain that the tyravnical Magistrate might flatter himself with 
the hope of spreading the terror of bis authority by the severity of his 
judgments. The laws of nature had declared, “‘ thus far shalt thon go, 
and no farther: Those punisbments which were called infamous were at 
length laid aside from their wantof efficacy, and it was well known that 
when torture was sometimes inflicted wpon faith and conscience, such 
was the support which the victims derived from the admiration aud sym- 
pathy of their beholders, that their triamph was complete where their 
oppressors had been most confident of their misery and humiliation 
(hear, hear, hear.)—It was indeed one of those sacred ordinations of na- 
ture, one of those beautiful arrangements of the moral world, that for- 
bad the rash or indiscriminate application of penal sanctions. When 
mankind beheld the life of a fellow-creature sacrificed for a petty theft, 
a triflinginjury or fraud, their feelings at once revolted, they sympathi- 
ged with the sufferer in his dying moments, and ascribing his punishment 
to the effect of snperior power alone, they tuo often inwardly loaded both 
Jaws and judges with execrations, (hear.) These were reflections that 
seemed to have escaped the authors of those 220 capital felonies whicli now 
polinted our statute book, and so many of which had been added since the 
time of Sir Matthew Hale. Admitting the advantage to be de:ived from a 
pai ticular case of punishment, where the ci cumstances were of an ag- 
gravating matare, still they onght likewise to look at the other side, 
and consider at what price this advantage was obtained. (aeur.) The 
awfal punishment of death was rendered familiar, the ideas and senti- 
ments ef men were confused, and the execution of a criminal was 
disarmed of all its salutary terrors. That infliction which would 
otherwise. carry an authority that must impress itself on the hearts 
of all, was regarded as an nnavoidabie accident; a certain num- 
ber of deaths was calenlated on, as soldiers looked forward tothe 
sa me eveots in the course of an honoutable campaign.—(hear, hear.) 
The sword of justice: was thus binnted, and the corrective influence 
of peval Jaws was lost. Shou'ld it be said that he was now speak- 
ing as philesopher and a theorist, he would refer to the observations of a 
learned person (Sergeant Adair,) in 1796, then a Member of that House, 
and helding the office, being the last em‘nent person who bad held it, of 
Recorder of the city of London. That learved person, after an expe- 
rience of twenty years, did not besitate to say that the complexion of 
eur laws was too sangninary, aud that it was painful to reflect that the 
punishment of death was not reserved for the offences of treason and 
murder, Now, he (Sir J. Mackinston) did not go so far in his philoso- 
phy as the judge to whom he was alluding went, conformably_to bis ex- 
perience and practice. The principles which he was now desirens of 
seeing espoused by the House of Commons, had been in fact already 
adopted by states of the most vai ious aud dissinilar forms of government 
fecm countries where the power of the Monarch was all but absolute, 
to those where the constitution rested on the verge of democracy. 
Rassia had followed the exampie; even Austria bad been subdued in 
this instance, and foe as she was to human improvement generaliv, 
she bere joined with Spain, with America, and with every other country 
except one, or rather exeept with a branch of the jevisiature in that one 
which he would not name.—(cheers and laughter.) —Such was the force 
of truth, and so strong were the moral feelings of society on this impor- 
tant eubject, that daring the French Revolution, a very material altera- 
tion and reform was effected in their criminal jntispradence. Of the 
emjuent persou under whose Government it was perfected, and of 
whom it was now certainly lawful to speak with historical trath, 
and especially for those who had not sc:npled to censure him when 
io the zenith of bis ambition, he should only say that the improvement 
was of a nature that afforded a sew and more favorable idea of his cha- 
racter,. He not only approved of the undert king, but he had assisted 
at his execution, in which he displayed a share of acuteness as well as 
zeal, which would cast over his fame hereafter, a lustre that neither his 
despotism-ner his adversities would eclipse. (hear, hear.) This it was 
due ip justice to his memory to state; for though he had fallen in an evil 
hour, and after he had weakly yielded to the temptations of legitimacy, 
when he might have been the ehampion of the liberties of mankind, yet 
it was with no narrow mind that he regarded these subjects; he patro- 
nized arf, he was bimself versed in science ; he did not say to his pro- 
fessors that he waoted no. learned men, (a laugh) but was disposed to 
encourage allimprovement that did not sacrifice his power or rebuke 
his ambition. The Code Napoleon was complete in 1810, but te comply 
with the habits and language of the Noble Marquis, he would date his 
rematks npon it at ite working, in the year 1811. He had been favered 
with a copy of it by a Noble Friend, a Member of the French Chamber 
of Pecrs. The entire anfaber of capital offences in our criminal juris- 
prudence he had already stated to be 229: in the French Code it was 
60, of whieh six related to different species of treason. Forgery was 
also capital if committed upon the Bank of France, or upon any of the 
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pablic seenrities, and not otherwise. ‘Theft was capital, if committed 


+ with any of five specified aggravations, in all of which it was necessary 


that arms should be either used or threatened. To come, then, toa fair 
comparison of these two systems, with regard to their efficacy in pre- 
venting crimes, he would first state the difference of popatation in the 


: two countries in which they were exercised. The mesne population of” 


France was about twenty-seven millions, or as two anda half to one, 
when compared with that of England and Wailes, amonnting to about 
eleven millions, At the commencement of the period in question, the 
number of capital eouvictions was double, or, relatively to the population, 
quadruple to that of France; and at its termination, or in the year 1821, 
it was ten times the amoont. In France, the average ander the Code 
Napoleon had undergone no increase that signified anght in the argament, 
being for the last three years no mure than the difference between 294 
and 303, which might be at once accounted for by the operation of a 
scarcity that had oceurted during the interval. But the history 
of the last three years in this country offered the melancholy and 
disgraceful spectacle of an increase of 349 to 1240 (heur): and the’ he 
did not mean to ascribe all this to the actual state of the law, 
few would deny when they perceived results so diffrent in conn- 
tries where the law was founded on opposite principles, that it 
must be powerfully operative. Two other causes, indeed, he 
might anticipate, would be assignéd npon this occasion: one, of which 
he woald say little or nothing, was the superiority of French Police, and 
it was of no great weight in his estimation. The seeond was of a dif- 
ferent uature, and respected the deep and general distress which had 
long prevailed in our own country. He had no wish to blend political 
considetations with this subject, bat, if they were urged, it would be 
impossible to deny their effect. If the increase or decrease of crime 
were held as acriterion of the good government of a country, France 
should be looked npon as prosperous, and, judging of the situation of 
this country by the same rule, we should consider ourselves in a situa. 
tion the reverse of that. He would not, however, go into the question 
in that view. He wonald rather consider it with reference to the dif- 
ferent systems of criminal law adopted in the two countriés ; yet it was 
impossibls to overlook some circumstances connected with the political 
situation of France for some years past—circumstances, which, in any 
nation, would be calculated rather to increase than diminish the lists of 
crime. France was twice invaded by foreign armies; but here he would 
check himself: he had not dwelt upon the distresses of his own country, 
aud he was too proud of the houour of England to have any wish to 
humble her rival. Was there, he would ask, nothing in having had 
amongst the people the armies of Europe in a state of hostile visitation? 
Was there nothing in baving disbanded and let loose amongst her popula. 
tion her own immense a:my, which had travelled almost victorious from 
Cadiz to Moscew? Were not these circumstances which ought to be 
considered in weighing the probabilities of the increase of crime? To 
these might be added, and it was an addition of some weight, that 30 
years of revolution and-war were calculated to increase the amount of 
crime in a very considerable degree. This, he presumed, would not be 
denied by those who were hostile to his motion, unless they meant to 
contend, which he hardly thought they would, that the revolution had 
improved the morality of that country. Then, as this would not be con- 
tended, he must contend, thaf to its improved penal code was to be at- 
tributed this vast decrease of crime. Io looking at the more 
than proportionate increase in England, be would take the ‘period 
between 1805 and 1809; that was beld on all hands tobe the most 
prosperons. At that time, when the Treasuries of this country 
and of Europe flowed towards the Exchequer, when our Finance 
Ministersat in his paper paradise, and dreamt of gold—in that happy 
period the increase of capital convictions was from 839 to 549. As this 
was before the peace, it could not be ascribed to the pressure of mise- 
ry ander which he conld not deny, the people had since groaned— 
(hear, hear) He feared he was trespassing too longon the patience of 
the House; (hear, hear,)—but as he had but seldom an opportunity of 
disenssing the merits of the Code Napoleon he did not think he should be 
right if, in considering a theory, he omitted te point ont its meiits. Io 
alluding to it, he was comparing the systems of two great vations which, 
thongh rivals in all things might be considered as jointly at the head of 
Christendom. He was comparing the results of the different systems of 
criminal jurisprudence adopted by each ; and thovgh, as was said 150 
years ago by Lord Halifex, that nothing was so apt to crack in stretching 
as an inference, he did not think he was stretching the inference too far 
when he asserted that when twosystems preduce such opposite effects, 
when ander one crime had decreased whilst under the otber it increased 
rapidly, there must be in the one something to be approved, aud in the 
other something to be condemned. There was also this striking contrast 
in the criminal laws of France and England—that the former were inten- 
ded to be carried into effect, whilst, as was well known, the severe de. 
crees of the orher were in most cases dispensed with. This, in itself, way 
an objecticn which ought to be fatal tothe system. It was a defect op- 
posed to the practice of all civilised nations, opposed to all t , and 
justly condemned by all experience. It was not then too mich to infer, 
that under such a system crime could not be effectually chetked nor ade- 
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quately punished. He wonld not come to that part ofthe subject to 
which the second part of his Resolution tended; that was, that the reduction 
of capital punishm ent wonld tend to the improvement of civilization. First, 
he wonld observe, with respect to the system of police. The principal 
object.of police sho ald be to repress disorder; the. next to detect crime. 
Torepress disorder, it would be necessary that more effectual means 
should be adopted ; but he should object to means derived from too great 
a restriction of hnman action, which he wonld call tyrauny; andin the 
detection of crime, he should depreeate as much as possible a system of 
espionage, by which he believed a nation lost more than it could gain on 
the score of morality ---for it was in itself a more fertile source of crime 
than any other---(hear, hear.) The most effectaal means, in his opinion, 
for the detection of crime, would be the mitigation of punishment, If 
the laws were more mild, no stigma wonld attach to the discovery of 
crime; the hearts of men would go with its detection, aud we should 
have that information given,volantarily, and from the best of motives, 
which was now extorted from the worst of vices, If it were wished 
to make the informer and prosecutor appear. less odious, let them 
not conduct to the gallows; let not death to the accused follow the 
accusation, an@ we shovld then have crime discovered, and its 
pnnishment approved; instead of, as was now the case, crimes 
studiously concealed, and its punishment looked upon as wanton 
severity. With respect to transportation as a panishment for crime, he 
wonld say, that in a varie ty of cases in which it was at present inflicted, 
he considered it unnecessary and impelitic. There were, however, two 
classes to which he thought it would be applicable. The first was, that 
of incorrigible offenders, whem no exertions conld reclaim. Such persors, 
undonbtedly, ought to be banished from the society of which they were 
unfit members. The next class consisted of persons of a description ex- 
actly the reverse. He would suppose the case of a man who had fallen 
imtoa crime of which, perhaps, be might be disposed to repent, but, in 
consequence of which, there was no hope of his resoming his former 
place in society. Such a mao might be properly sentinto a new society, 
where. he might repent, and again return to those moral practices from 
which he had fallen. To snch persons transportation might be ay- 
plicable, but thenit should be to a colony established on different princi- 
ples from that of NewSouth W ates, whither our convicts were now sent. 
When America ceased to be considered asa fit asylum for convicts, this 
colony was thought of, but in its establishment there was this capital de- 
fect; it was not considered that the best foundation fora yeual colony was 
a moral population, where the example of a different set of men with 
better habits. might have an effecton the newly arrived convict. This, 
however, he regretted was not considered in our present system, There 
were other vices attended upon our treatment of convicts, which called 
for correction. He did not see, for instance, why persons transported 
might not have their labour transferred to private masters, by whose 
care and superintendence much good might be effected. At the same time 
that he suggested this, he admitted that it was a measure which ought 
to be adopted with great caution ; but with proper precautions he was 
satisfied it might in many cases we done with very guod effect. Another 
circumstance, which was eminently calculated te check crime, was a 
proper attention to prison discipline. In adverting to this, he would 
not wish that any thing shorid be adopted without the most seri- 
ous eonsnaitation with those benevolent individuais who had made 
the subject their study. But without going more at large into the 
question, he wonld say, that every thing depended upon the classi- 
fication of the, prisoners. This ke thonght might be left in many cases 
to the discretion of the Magistrates, yet it ought to depend entirely on 
the nature of the crimes of which the parties were accused. He saw 
one playp by which all felons were classed together. This system was 
most absurd aud injerions. What could be more unjust than to allow the 
parricide to be confined and associated with the man whose offence was 
the cutting down a tree? Surely nothing could be more effectnal to spread 
the contagion of crime than guch. an associatiou. But because the neg- 
Ject or the folly of our law condemned each equally to death, the parri- 
cide, and the prisoner, and the most hardened criminals, were to be 
_— in a state of daily and hourly, intercourse with those whose of- 
ences, though denominated felonies, conld scarcely be deemed immo- 
yal, when compared with the enormities of those with whom they were 
associated. The consequence. was, and would he, until the evil was 
remedied by prover classification, that our prisons, instead of being the 
means of repressing, would, hecome so many nurseries of the worst of 
crimes; and those ynfortunate persons whom our game laws, our 
revenue jaws, and our poor.laws seat thither, wonld, by the con- 
tagion of evil. example, become, on their liberation, the pesta of 
society. To these humane and benevolent individualé who devoted 
a large portion of their attention to the improvement of our prison 
discipline, it was impossible to render sufficient thanks. Their ex- 
ertions were daily becoming a national benefit, though he had known 
occasions when their labours were scoffed at, and heid up to ridicule, 
Tn that Honse he had heard a Member, whom it was onnecessary to 
name, ridicnle such exertions; and‘adding, that it seemed as if it was 
intended to enconrage crime by making prisons houses of ease and res 
creatiop.. Aliusion had aiso been made, in derision, to Persian carpeta, 
as jf Such TuXtiries were to form a part of gu improved treatment, This, 
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however, was grossly mistaking the objects of those who endeavoured 
to improve prison discipline. They desired, as mueh as could be wished, 
tolet the prisoner feel that he was in prison, as much as that contd be’ 
felt consistently with health and the prospect of reformation. ‘To the 
latter every possible attention was paid, and it wonld mot be cone 
tended that the former should be a matter of inditlerence.  Indi- 
vidual cases of reformation might be searce, but one example: of 
that kind was worth twenty of severe pnnishment, (hear, hear.) The 
honorable and learned Gentleman then alinded to the many instances 
ef reformation of criminals which had been effected by the bewevo- 
lent exertions of anumber of highly reapectable females, who devoted 
a large share of their attention to that most meretorions object. These 
reformations were effected, not by a departure from the modesty of theig 
sex, hat by following up the dictates of that modesty, by exhibiting in 
their own persons those traits of mildpess and: benevolence, of humane 
commiseration for the failings of their fellow-creatutes, which renderthe 
virtuons so amiable, and make their example so impressive. -He bad 
heard of associations of females in Catholic countries called the sisters of 
charity, who made it their business to visit the sick in hospitals and. pri+ 
sons, and to perform ail those kind offices by which misery could be aile, 
viated. Theit conduct was most praiseworthy, but they were bonnd by 
vows, and their actions regulated by the rules of their order. They gave 
up all the relations of domestic life, and only adbered to the obligations 
of their role. But our Protestant sisters of charity were bound by no vows, 
their actions were the resuit of no set of regulations which they mast 
obey. They went further than those excellent models of, the, Catholic 
belief, for while they voluntarily devoted so large a portion of their, time 
in administering to the wants bodily and mentat of those whom they visi- 
ted, they forgot not the duties of domestic life, by which they still conti- 
nued the best models and highest ornaments. (Aear.) Their visits bronght 
them in contact with some ot the worst of vices in their worst form—fe- 
male. They made themselves acquainted with the weakness, the follies, 
the crimes, ana the habits of the unhappy objects of their eare,- and thus 
by means of the same knowledge by which the villain was enabled to 
seduce them to the paths of vice, did those benevolent and ‘generous fe 
males enc¢avour to bring them to practices of. virtne. (hear.) He himself 
had seen some of the effects which he described. He had goue te visit-one 
of the prisons where some of those benevolent ladies were sp hnmane- 
ly occupied, He was accempained by persons who, while they were 
disposed to praise and approve of every plan by which the load of human 
misery could in any degree be lightened, were at the same time stadious. 
ly vigilaut to observe the manner in which such good was effected. They 
perceived with sincere satisfaction not only the good done, but. the mo- 
desty with which the benevolence of those ladies nnfolded itself No 
exaggeration of what had already been the result of their efforts—no. 
thing of vanity, where such temptations to it existed—bhbut the whole of 
their condect in this pious work, was marked by that-modest and un 
pretending benevolence which proved at once the sincerity .of their in- 
tentions. The friends who accompanied him came away in admiration 
of benevolence so much beyond the common lot of humanity. It was a 
melancholy reflection that our system of crimiual laws was.constantly op» 
posing itself to such homane exertions as their chief adversary. One ex» 
ecution for the forgery of a bank note, or the cntting down ‘of a tree, 
was calculated to defeat some of their best efforts. In proportion as 
their hamanity was felt and appreciated, so must the severity of our 
laws be more striking by the contrast, to those for whom that hu 
manity was excited. Ip proportion, as they succeeded in making 
those unfortunate beings more enlightened, so must they perceive 
themselves the more opposed to our system of criminal laws. But 
he would not press the subject ferther. He had trespassed too long on 
the attention of the Honse, but he trnsted not without succeeding in 
establishing the position—that undne and nndistingnishing severity was 
the werst means of repressing crime. The Hon. and Learned Gen- 
tleman conelnded, amidst cheers from both sides, by submitting :the 
Resolution, which we have given above, a 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL felt that he reqnired the utmost in- 
dulgence of the House, rising, as he immediately did, after the very 
eloquent speech of his Hon. and Learned Friend, whose talents had ne- 
ver been exerted with more energy than on the present occasion. Hé 
trasted that neither his Hon. and Learned Friend wonld snppose that 
those who opposed ‘the motion were therefore Avérse to any alteration 
whatever in the Crimiaal Law. Nor was the proféssion, to which he had 
the hovour ‘to belong, justly chargeable with the imputation which had 
been cast upon them on the sabject; for he believed that ail'the 
amendments which had tween made in the ¢ritfinal law had’ ema. 
nated from members. of the legal profession. He' was fo more 
an advoente~ for the’ frequency of capital punishments ‘than ‘his 
Honorable and Learned Friend. He would be found qnite as rea- 
dy as his Hononrable and Learned Friend to examine any pafticnlar 
eases that might be specified, and to telleve the Statate Book ftom ‘tlie 
denunciation of capital punishment, wherever it might appear ‘anedlied 
for. But he could by no means agtee to a Resdintion, which, by its 


sweeping censure, cast'a stigma‘on thewhole Criminal Law, when that 
Resolution was not to be followed-up by any specific theasnre. 'To aftet 
to such a Resviution, under such circumstances, would be w place the 
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Criminal Law, and the administration of it by Government in a situation 
in which it onght not to be placed. What, he wonld ask, had been the 
course pursued by his Honourable and Learned Friend, from the original 
introdaction of this snbject? He, in the first instance, proposed the 
appointment of a Committee to consider aud report upon the state of 
the Criminal Laws; that Committee was appointed His hononrable 
aud Learned Friend took a most active part in that Committee, and it 
presented a Report tothe Honse. Now, he wanld ask Gentieman to 
recollect what was recommended inthat Report? Why, it: recommended 
the abolition of capital punishments in certain cases, while in others it 
advised the continuance of those punishments, Upon that Report, his 
honourable and Learned Friend bronght in a Bill for the purpose of 
carrying its recommendations into effect. Some of the clanses of the Bill 
met the approbation of the House, whilst others were. rejected, and, in 
consequence of that partial adoption of his Honorable and Learned 
Friend’s measures, what did he now propose? Why, he came forward 
that evening and called npon the House to enter intoa general seview 
of the Criminal laws of the country; and this too, be it remembered, 
withont any proposed remedy upon his (Sir James Maekintoch’s) part. ~ 
His Honourable and Learned Friend would have made hia ease more 
distinct and intelligible had he come forward with some specific measure, 
His Hononrable and Learned Friend had stated, that the number of 
capital punishments which now appeared upon our statute book tented 
toincrease, rather than diminish the capital punishments. In support 
of this statement, however, no proofs had been adduced, except the 
number of persons accused and acquitted. A great discretion must 
always be vested in the Crown and in the Constitated Authorities of the 
Kingdom, where to infliet and commate the punishment of death. His 
Honorable aud Learned Friend bad drawn a comparison between the 
penal iaws of this country and those of France; but did he (Sir J. 
Mackintosh) take into his consideration the system of police and of espi- 
onage practised in thatcountry? Unless he was prepared to introduce 
into England the whole of that system, he acted most unfairly by praising 
the Code Napoleon at theexpense of ovr penal laws, Tp looking to the 
Code Napoleon, the Honorable and Learned Member onght, in fairness, 
tohave bronght under the view of the House, the consideration of their 
prisons; their prison discipline: their secondary pnnishments ; and 
the other severe and coercive measures which were adopted in aid of 
their Police. Bat what period was it at which his Honorable and 
Friend had thonght proper to call the attention of the Honse to his 
Resolution upon this subject? Was it’ not when there was a Com- 
mittee on Prisons sitting np stairs; end when a Bill was about to 
be bronght in upon that subject; at a time when they had a Com- 
mittee upon the Transportation Laws; ata time when accounts were 
daily expected from a Gentieman sent to New Sonth Wales for the 
express purpose of examining into the situation of the convicts in that 
colony; ata period when they had a Committee on the Police of the 
Metropolis sitting;—and yet in the face of all this, the Hon. and Learn- 
ed Member called upon the Honse to adopt the Resolution now proposed 
by him. The Hon. and Learned Gentleman here read over the Resoln- 
tion, and contended that its adoption by the House would have the effect 
of holding ont to thecountry asweeping condemnation of the Criminal 
Laws, and the administration of those laws by the Constitated Authorities 
of therealm. (hear.) He felt it necessary to move the previous qnestion. 


Mr. BUXTON said, if the Resolutions affected capital punishments 
alone, he should not trespass on the attention of the House, after the 
abie and eloquent speech of his Honourable and Learned Friend; but as 
it referred to minor punishments also, he hoped that the House would in- 
dulge him while he made a few observations. He found that the num- 
ber of persons who had been tried in Ireland, for offences not capital, in 
the course of one year, was six thousand, and that of persons tried for 
capital offences two thousand five hundred. * Of the former one half had 
been couvicted, and of the latter one-seventh only. The same facts, 
thongh not to the same extent, were observable in England. In 1818 
the number of persons sentenced to death or transpogtation, was three 
thousand three |handred and six, of whom one hundred had been execnu- 
ted, The House would recollectthat the Noble Lord and the Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman opposed the motion last year on the ground that there 
was no secondary panishment ; that transportation, so far from answering 
that end, was regarded as a desirable object by those upon whom the sen- 
tence was passed. Lords Sidmouth and Ellon had expressed the same 
opinion; and Lord Eltenborongh had stated, 12 years ago, that transpor- 
tation was no punishment. Jn fact, it was offeringa bounty to crime, as 
would appear from the letter of one of the convicts to his wife, which he 
€Mr. Buxton) had an oppor tnnity of quoting to the House. The 
letter stated, “Providence shines apon me in every shape, and I 
hope he will do the same for yon. The winters here are warmer 
than the summers: in' England; every thing is beantiful, and we 
have frost 0 thicker thana shillidg. TF often fancy to myself that it 
was the best day’s woik ‘I ever did ‘to get here.” “He wonld 
submit, whether this contained. any thing like a tone of remorse, 
or offered any thing like usefal example, which was the end of punish- 
meut, The Hon onrable Member quoted another letter to the same effect 
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from a convict who described himself as living now the servant of Squire 
Love, who was considered a very clever fellow in the colony. He had 
some knowledge of this Squire Love, which he would communicate to 
the House. He had been a clerk iv this eauntry, and had not only act- 
ted with base ingratitude to his emplovers, but had robbed them to the 
amount of twenty thonsand pounds. ‘The consequence was, that he was 
prosecuted fot the minor offence, and sentenced to transportation, having 
escaped the capital charge. Before the sentence was put in execution, 
he. (Mr. Buxton) went to the Home-office, and recommended that this 
person should be confined to the hotks, as transportation would enable 
lim to enjoy the fruits of his robbery. Tine recommendation, however, 
was uot attended to, and the consequence was, thatin Botany Bay he 
was converted into Squire Love, a very clever gentleman, witha retioue 
of servants, one of whom had become the historian of his prosperity. 
There was a case mentioned in Tacitus, the same -in spirit with those 
more recent ones to which he had already ailuded, it was that of Gallio, 
who wastrausported to Lesbos to for some offence, bat it being ** insula no- 
bilis. ef amena,” he was recalled by the wisdom of those men who presided 
over public affairs. He would pass over the question of the Police, in 
consideration of the lateness of the hour, and would simply add, that it 
was his firm convinction that there was a prevalence of crime in England 
bat that the remedy, so far from being hopeless, was in their own hands, 
and he would vote for the Resolution of his Hon, aud Learned Friend as 
the most efficient mode of coming at the remedy. 


Mr. COURTENAY aid; that though he conenrred in the general 
principles laid down by his Hon. and Learned Friend, he could not ac- 
cede to the Resolution before the House. 


Mr. PEEL said that the office which he held was so clovely connect. 
ed with the question before the House, he was anxious to say a few 
words upon it. He concarred in what had been stated with respect to 
the Committee fo the Reformation of Prison Discipline. Their exertions 
were above all praise, being dictated by the sonndest policy and likely 
to lead to the most benefical results by affording the best security which 
they could have against the commission of crime. Tt was his intention 
to move on Friday next for leave to bring in a Bill connected with this 
subject, and he wonld ask whether, under these circumstances, they 
could feel it necessary to pledge themselves to take it up next Session ? 
The fact was, that the Resolution so far from accelerating would operate 
as a postponement of the measure which the Hon, and Learned Gentle- 
man had in view. With respect to transportation, he was willing to al- 
ow the importance of that question, but it would be to some 
extent affected by the Bill which he proposed to  iutroduce. 
He also concurred™in the propriety of adopting a vigorous system 
of police. God forhid thathe shonld mean to countenance a system 
of espionage in private families; but a vigorons preventive police, 
consistent with the free principles of our Constitution, was an 
object which he did not despair of seeing accomplished. He was 
equally unwilling to postpone that subject till the next Session. It was 
his intention to introdnce a plan for making the experiment upon a small 
scale. Something should be done with respect to, transportation, but he 
would wait for the report of the Gentlemen who were sent to New South 
Wales. One plan that suggested itself to him was to send to Bermuda 
a certain number of convicts to be employed in the public works there, 
combined with such asystem as the hniks in this country, for the pu- 
nishment of the refractory. They wonld be‘enabled to judge from this 
experiment how far it would be practicable to extend the plan. 

Mr. C. WILSON said that as the subject with respect to prison 
discipline, was to come under the consideration of the House, he 
thought that part of the Resolution was nnnecessary. 

Mr. W. WYNN rose to address the Honse, bat the Right Hon. 
Gentleman was prevented for’ some time from speaking by lond and 
repeated cries of “ No, no, ” and other exclamations; as the Right 
Hon. Gentleman attempted to proceed the noise increased. We under- 
stand that the Right Hon. Gent. recommended Sir J. Mackintosh to 
withdraw his Resolution. 

Mr. J. MACKINTOSA said that he would have no hesitation to 
adopt the suggestion ofhis Right Hon. Friend if he did not feel it ne. 
eessary to retain a part at least of his Resolativn. The part of the Re. 
solution which he wished to retain was, where it went to pledge the 
House to adopt measures for increasing the efficacy of the law by miti- 
gating its rigour. By adopting the Resolation in its amended state no 
injury conld be done with respect to the administration of the Criminal 
Law. The Resolation would, in fact, serve as a notice, as well to the pro- 
fession of the law, as to all others, to snpply that Honse with all the 
information they conld impart of a question which req tired all the wis. 
dom, the learning, and ability of the nation. Feeling that the Resoluti- 
on in its amended state, was exposed to no fair objection, and that the 
adoption of it would be attended with public advantages, he certainly 
would divide the House upon it. 

The House then divided— , * 

For the Resolution ....., 117 | Againstit.,....¢ee0-. LOD 

Majority ..... eessccscccs 8G 

The division was received with loud cheers. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


(No. LXXII.) 





Supplément aux Melanges d’ Histoire, de Literature, §e. Tirés d'un 
Portefeuilie. Paris, 1820. 


In our Sixtieth Namber, we gave an account of the curious collec- 
tion of Tracts which the late Mr. Quintin Crawfurd had printed, but 
withheld from the public. He, some time before his death, added the 
Supplement which is now before us, and which, though also unpublished, 
we have understood he did not object to have candidly discussed. There 
was in trath no reason why he should dread the severity of criticism in 
any part of the work. The contents were all extremely interesting and 
the portion which proceeded from his own pen, displayed both sound 
udgment and a correct taste, 


The first piece in this Supplement is almost entirely by M. de Meil- 
han, and contains a nomber of judicious reflections upon the character 
and history of Louis XV., with several anecdotes more or less known al- 
ready, The moral of the whole, or the practical application is, that, of 
all kinds of affection, by far the most worthless and unreasonable was the 
enthusiasm of the French for their Princes. Early in his reign, Lovis XV. 
was taken dangerously ill at Metz; and the whole people of France 
were thrown into an alarm which hardly any public event had éver before 
excited, When a preacher, in the course of the sermon delivered npon 
his recovery, termed himinhis presence, acccording to the adulatory 
style of the pulpit in those days, Le bien aimé, the expression was, by uni- 
versal consent, deemed so peculiarly fitted to indicate the place he held 
in the hearts of all men, that it flew instantaneously over the whole nation, 
and became at once and every where united to his name. Had he died 
then, says our author, he would have been regarded as the Titns of 
France in after times; and this, he very jastly adds, without any one 
reason in the world, ‘except that he was handsome, young, and, dying 
in the flower of bis age, would have got credit for all the good which 
he might have done.” Unfortunately for his reputation, he lived to an 
old age, and is now only remembered as a pattern of indolence, volap- 
tnonsness and insignificance, rare even among absolute monarchs. There 
is much trath in the explanation here given of the great name often 
acquired by persons in distinguished stations, who are cut off suddenly 
in their youth. Tu Marcellus eris! The sentiment of pity inclines the 
world to a favourable judgment ; and while time has not been given for 
committing many faults or displaying many deficiences, the subject of 
compassion is decked in the attributes which an indulgent fancy takes 
‘pleasure to invent. But the Well-beloved reigned somewhat too long to 
give the full benefit of this excuse to his votaries. He seems indeed to 
have felt this; and he was probably rather struck with shame than with 
the sensibility ascribed to him by M. de Meilhan, when he exclaimed, 
in the midst of the enthusiasm every where displayed by his objects, 
© Qu’ai je done fait pour dire tant aimé?’ We greatly doubt if these pa- 
roxysms of anmeaning and mischievons feeling will ever again be exhi- 
bited among the French; and we trust, for the sake both of prince and 
people, they never may—their inevitable effect. being to spoil the one 
and degrade the other. Perhaps the reader may be of opinion, that the 
sentiments of divine right, in which kings ave so prone to indulge, pro- 
ceed not unnaturally from such excesses of devotion in their subjects. 
The following letter is full of them ; itis one of the very few acts of vi- 
gour ever performed by Louis XV. ; and, being addressed to his minis- 
ter at the time of the disputes with the Parliaments in 1771, induces our 
anthor to suppose, that if the Revolution, which many think was then so 
near, had broken out, he would have bad firmness enongh to resist its 
further progress. Itis written entirely in the King’s own hand, and 
addressed to the Duc de Richelieu. 

* Poussé 4 bout comme je le suis, je ne puis plus differer de faire 
sentir A mon parlement qne je suis le maitre absolu—que ma puissance 
vient de Dieu, et que jen’en dois compte qu’a Ini le jour ow il me reti- 
rera de ce monde. Pour lors ils auront sous nn autre maitre, non moins 
le maitre, mais pent tre plus vif que moi. Je suis roi et maftre, on 
c’est le parlement! Personne ne veut céder, et cependant il est neces- 
saire que quelqu’un plie. Je ne veux point detrnire le parlement, mais 
je le veux redaire dans les jnstes bornes pour lesquels il a été institne; 
ainsi il fant qu’il cede, on moi. 
a mise dans mes mains, et je repandrai mon sang avec grand plaisir. S’il 
me demande pardon, s'il obéit ce que je Ini commande, avec joie je lui 
rendrai le pouvoir que je Ini avois confié. Mais aprés toutes les incarta- 
des que j'ai vnes, je ne sonffrirai jamais qu'il puisse me mettre dans le 
méme embarras. 


*Jen’aime pas plus l’antorité des prétres, ew tant qn’ils vealent sor- 
tir des bornes mystiques ; mais je veux qn’on rende a Diew ce qui est a 
Dien, et 4 Cesar ce qui est & Cesar. Or Cesar ne tient que de Dien ce 


qui est a Cesar, et il ne le lichera a personne sur la terre Francaise 

* Vous pouvez communiquer ceci 4 qui vons vondrez, n’étant pas fai, 
pour vous senle; ainsi vous en ferez \’usage que vons jngerez 4 propos’ 
Je ne le signe pas non plus; vous connoissez assez mou ecriture pou, 


Moi j’y mettrai toute la force que Dieu - 
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dire sur qn’elle est de moi ; je le ferois méme avec grand plaisir s'il le fal- 
loit, d'une autre couleur !’ 


We surrender this singular letter to the unbounded admiration of 
the Ultra-Royalists on both sides ofthe Channel. They will term it, no 
doubt, very firm and vigorous, and extol the writer for twice expressiug 
the delight with which he was disposed to shed his blood for his fancied 
tights ; forgetting that his existence as a king was only for his people’s 
benefit, and that Ais blood could not fallin drops unless their’s owed 
in torrents. Itis singular that this piece should be the composition of 
one who, of all the kings that ever reigned, lived the longest time mere- 
ly for himself; without any great and glaring vices certainly, and with 
hardly any attempts to extend his power ; butin a state of quiet, animal 
indulgence, which rendered his existence almost indifferent to his sub- 
jects. No case could therefore have occurred in which the rights of 
the crown were more pecaliarly the private and personal interest of the 
sovereign ; and we will venture to say, that no sovereign who held them 
avowedly, or substantially for the benefit of the State, ever claimed them 
so absolutely, or was more zealously devoted to uphold them. 


The next pieces which excite interest in this collection relate to 
Lonis XVI. and his unfortunate Queen ; containing a number of curious 
anecdotes, many of them within Mr. Crawfurd’s personal knowledge, of 
those two ill-fated individuals, especially during the latter years of their 
lives. There has, naturally enongh, been so much exaggerated feeling 
on both sides respecting them, and facts have been in conssquence so 
distorted, that itis quite refreshing to read any thing which proceeds 
from a quarter ofundeniable authority. Mr. C,, thongh greatly dispos- 
ed to take part with the sufferers, (and who indeed can. avoid snch a 
partiality?) yet writes with such exemplary calmness, that we cannot, 
generally speaking, avoid giving credit to his narrative. 


Louis XVI. certainly owed the love which he obtained from those 
who approached bim to his worth, and not to the graces that ordinarily 
captivate the frequenters ofa court. His character, we are told, was 
reserved, and his manners far from prepossessing. ‘ Des formes dennées 
de grace et méme un pen brasques excluoient chez Ini cette prévenance 
et cette amenité dont les souverains peuvent qnelquefois tirer un si grand 
parti; d’ailleurs son maintien, ses maniéres, et un vacillant, produit par 
une vue courte, composaient un ensemble peu imposant ; mais toutes 
ses actions et toutes ses paroles annoncoient des idées justes, et sur. 
tont ’homme de bien.’ His great defect was a want of firmness, arising 
from want of confidence iu himself ; and this again may be supposed to 
have originated in the evil education which at first prevented him from 
trying his owa powers in manly pursuits, and in the frivolous occupa- 
tions in which all the periods of his life seem to have been passed. When 
we apply such a term to them, it is only with reference to the 
exigencies of his station; for, in a private person, snch pursuits 
would have been innocent and even landable. His chief pleasure 
seems to have been the chase, and his favourite occupation some 
mechanical work, as watchmaking, in which he was so knowing, 
that M. Janvier owed to him the idea of his time-piece. He loved 
to converse with artists, and to make them explain the principles of 
their art; aud it was an amiable trait in his character, and in harmony 
with all the rest, that, considering their time to be their fortune, he 
made a point of never keeping any one waiting whom he had sent for; 
but, if any thing prevented him froin seeing them at the appointed hour, 
he took care to give themearly notice of the change. He was well 
iaformed upon some higher branches of Knowledge; geography, in parti- 
enlar, was his favourite study. He drew up, himself, the instructions 
for the unfortunate La Peyrouse, who passed two hours with him on be- 
ing named to command the expedition, and expressed to Mr. Crawfard 
at dinner next day, his astonishment to find the King so intimately ac- 
quainted with every thing regarding maritime discovery, and naval 
science in general. 

Though naturally of an economical disposition, which he carried 
even to parsimony, he employed part of bis savings in charity, and was 
peculiarly anxious to keep his acts of benevolence concealed, The 
Queen having one day discovered some such good work, he was some- 
what angry ; and then said good humouredly, and, we may add, wittily, 
‘Ti est bien singulier que je ne puisse aller en bogne saus qa’on le 
sache.” Our author positively denies that any of the financial dist 
in which the Revolntion began, was owing tothe extravagance of bh 
household, or the Queen’s, He was never prodigal, and very seldom 
generous ; and could not, without great difficulty, be prevailed upon to 
allow of any extraordinary disbursements. He paid, indeed the debts 
of bis brothers, particularly the Conant d’ Artois, which required consi- 
derable sums of money ; but his own civil list cost only between a milli- 
on and a million and a quarter Sterling; and appeared to the Na- 
tiqnal Assembly so far from extravagant, that they fixed itat a sum 
founded upoa the same estimates. The extravagance of his prede- 
cessor, aud, still more, the expenses of the war of 1778, were the real 
causes of the deficit. 


The following particulars respecting the celebrated escape from 
the Temple are interestiug, aud place the amiable character of the King 
in its proper light. 
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*Le plan ayant été adopté, le Roi en confia I’ exécution, depuis 
Ja frontiére de l’ancienne province des trois evéchés, au Marquis de 
Bouillé, commandant de l’armée de l'Est, qui accepta cette dangerense 
commission, purement par dévouement pour son souverain, et an risque 
deseperdre. Le soin de tirer, de Paris, la famille royale, tat confié a M. 
le Cte. de Ferzen, Colonel da régiment de Royal-Suedois. On avoit 
fait faire une solide berline dans laquelle devoient entrer leurs Majestés, 
M. le Dauphin, Madame Royale, Mad. Elizabeth, seur du Roi, et un of- 
ficier de confiance, Le choix de cet officier devoit tomber sur le Baron 
de Viornouil, ow sur le Marquis d’ Agout, Major des Gardes Francoises, 
tons les deux officiers généraux pleins de zéle, et d’un caractére decidé, 
La Comtesse de Tourzel, qui avoit succedé 4 Mad. de Polignac, comme 
gouvernante des enfans, demanda avec instance an'en étre pas separée. 
Leurs Majestés touchées de ses larmes, consentirent A la prendre avec 
elles, ce qui ne laissa plus de place dans la voiture pour l’officier-géné- 
sal, qui, s’ils’y fat tronvé, aaroit probablement surmonté les embarras 
qu’oneproava. On obtint par M. de Simolin, ministre plenipotentiaire 
de Russie en France, un passeport sons le nom de la Baronne de Korff, 
alors & Paris avec sa famille. On choisit trois gardes-du-corps, qui far- 
ent deguisés en domestiques ; denx devoient se placer sur le siege de la 
voiture, tandis que l’autre servoit de courier. Ils ne surent que le soir 
du départ l’objet auquel on les destinoit. Le premier fat envoy é vers 
dix heures avec la voiture de voyage, attelée de quatre chevaux, pour 
attendre leurs Majestés hors de la barriére de St. Martin. Le second 
resta dans le cabinet du Roi, et le troisiéme eut ordie de se tenir dans 
Yappartement de ja Reine, et de l'accompagner a sa sortie du chatean. 


* La famille Royale soupa et se retira a l’ordinaire. A dix heures et 
demi, M. de Ferzen, deguisé en cocher, amenoit une voiture qui ressem- 
bleit a un carrosse de lonage, dans la cour des Princes. Mad. de Tourze 
sortit bient6t aprés avec le Dauphin et Madame Royale. M. de Ferzen, 
qui étoit descendu da siege pour les aider 4 entrer dans Ja voiture m’a dit 
que Madame Royale versoit un torrent de larmes, comme ai elle eft 
presenti les malhears qui les menacoient. Lorsqu’ils furent montés, M. 
de Ferzen les conduisit an petit carousel, et s‘arreta devant I’hotel 
précédemment occupé par la Dachesse deja Valliere ; cette maison fat 
choisie de préférence, parceque n’ayant qu’nne trés petite cour, on 
voyoit ordinairement des carrosses arrétes devant la porte. Madame 
Elizabeth arriva la premiére, et fat snivie peu aprés du Roi; il avoit une 
redingotte, une perraque, etun chapeau rond. Aprés avoir attendn 
quelque tems la Reine, il s’impatient, craignant qu'il ne lui fat arrivé 
quelque accident; il vouloit retourner pour la chercher, et on eut bean- 
coup de la peine dle retenir. Dans cet intervalle, M. de la Fayette pas- 
sa, suivi de deux cavaliers. Le Roi qui le reconnit, s’exprima sur son 
compte de maniére @ preuver que sa conduite et ses procedés l’avoient 
blessé profondement.* La Reine arriva enfin. En ouvrant la porte deson 
appartement, elle appercatune sentinelle qu'elle ne s’attendoit pas a 
trouver. Elle s’arréta un instant pour Vobserver. La sentinelle se 
promenoit, la reine fit signe au garde-du-corps de la suivre sans bruit, 
et profitarit du moment on la sentinelle tonrnoit le dos, ils descendirent 
Yescalier sans étre appercus, Toute la famille royale étant montée 
dans le carrosse, M. de Ferzen la mena jusqu’ala berline de voyage, et a 
quelque distance de celle-ci, la premiére voiture fat abandonnée prés de 
ja reote. Les chevanx de poste étoient commandés & Bondi. On saie 
lereste. A peu prés a la méme henre, Monsieur et Madame ¢ patirent 
du palais du Luxembourge, et arriverent sans aucun accident dans les 
Pays-Bas, que M. de Ferzen gagna jni-méme. Si leurs Majestés eussent 
pris la méme route, il est probable qu'elles n’eussent rencontrés aucun 


obstacle. Le plaude leur fuite fot aussi mal congu que malheureuse- 
ment exécaté.” 


Mr Crawfard had frequent access to this unfortunate family, both 
béfore and after their attempt te escape; he appears, indeed, to have 
been confidentially employed aud consulted by them; and he both gives 
his own opinion, and, what is more remarkable, the opinion of the King 
and the Queen, in decided opposition to the policy of the Allies. They 
were far, indeed, he says, from approving the schemes of the Princes at 
Coblentz, and complained that those proceedings, adopted not only with. 
out their authority, but contrary to their sentiments and iuclinatious, were 
calculated to commit them, and to give their enemies a colour for the 
stories industriously propagated, of their privity to the invasion of France. 
The Queen, after discussing these points, expressed a desire to send 
some person of confidence to her brother Leopold, as well as to the Em- 
press Catharine, for the purpose of giviug those Sovereigns exact infor- 
mation of the state of things at Paris, and of the wishes of the Royal 
Family. At her request, our author pointed out a fit person for perform- 
ing this delicate service; it was M. Simolin, the Russian minister at 
Paris. He undertook the office ; saw both Leopold and Cathurine ; was 
with the former till the day of his being taken ill of the malady which 





* Sach expressions, on the King’s part, might be pardoned in his 
circumstances ; but they can in no degree affect the esteem in which all 
good men must ever hold the truly consistent and venerable friend of li- 
berty to whom the passage refers. 


t The present King of France and his wife, 
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proved fatal ; fully explained to the latter the whole state of French 
affairs and the mischiefs of the course adopted by the Princes ; met 
with the most gracious reception from the Empress, who seut him 
back to Paris in the same employment, but continued to give her 
confidence to the emissary of the Coblentzfaction. -Mr. Crawfurd, upon 
the authority of the King’s friends, who were best acquainted with the 
negotiation of the time, represents the agents of the Princes, in all the 
courts, as keeping themselves aloof from the concerns of the Royal fami- 
ly ; taking a decided part with a view to their immediate employers ; 
neglecting the interests, perhaps the safety, of the unfortunate captives ; 
and acting upon the plaia of holding all in subserviency to the Coblentz 
faction. He considers the proceedings at Pilnitz to have been princi- 
pally the work of Leopold and Frederick, but known to the Count d’Ar- 
tois, who was there with Calonne, The King and Queen appear to 
have been ignorant of them until afterwards. The latter said distinctly 
to himself, ‘ Si des armées etrangeres entrent en France, nous en se- 
rons les victimes.’ There is but too much reason to believe, that both the 
Princes and the Allies were far more alive to other considerations than 
to that which onght to have been appermost in their minds npon public 
as well as personal grounds, the safety of the Royal prisoners. 


A number of touching particulars are given by Mr Crawfurd, con- 
cerning the demeanour and treatment of those iliustrions victims. When 
an inhuman jailor (ifour Tory magistrates and country geutiemen will 
allow that there can be such character) would have dragged the King to 
the window while the head of the Princess de Lamballe was carrying past 
it, and a superior officer interposed to prevent this atrocity, some member 
of the municipality asked the jailor’s name a day or two afterwards. ‘ Je 
Vignore (replied the King); ‘ mais je me rappellerai toujours le nom 
de celui qui s’est opposé a son affreux dessein.’ As soonasthe Assem- 
bly had taken the name of the Convention, and abolished Royalty, the 
captives were guarded with extreme vigilance. Louis appears from hence- 
forth (21st September) to have been prepared for his fate; aud being al- 
lowed to read, though strictly prevented from corresponding with any one 
by letter, he borrowed from M. de Malesherbes, his able and jntrepid ad- 
vocate, the vulume of Hume's History where the death of Charles I. is 
related. Should the book, which he returned a few days afterwards, be 
found, our author says it will probably contain notea writen by the King, 
whose practice it was to write in the margin of the books he read. When 
the trial was fixed, he said to that excellent person, ‘ Je suis bien per- 
suadé que vous ferez tout ce qui est humainement possible; mais, mon 
ami, vos peines seront inutiles,’ It is well known, that he had come for« 
ward from his retirement in the country to defend the King, having 
quitted the profession some time before the Revolution, and that his hon- 
est zeal brought him to the same scaffold. Trouchet and Deseze, how- 
ever, who had been appointed by the Convention, and, buat for their 
noble conduct, were exposed to less risk, showed the same magnanimous 
courage in behalf of the illuctrious accused. Deseze, ia particular, 
signalized himself, and conferred new honours apon his profession. Deli- 
berately casting his eye over the assembled tribunal, he exclaimed, ‘ C’est 
vainément que je cherche des Juges parmi vous; je n'y vois que des Ac- 
cusateurs.’ In honour of the French Bar, we should ever bear in 
mind, that its members courageously discharged their daty, amidst all 
the horrors of the worst times of the Revolution. 


The ‘ Notice sur Marie Antoinette,’ the more interesting of the two 
which we are examiving, begins with a sketch, which bears the marks 
of being a more faithful likeness than has usually been presented to the 
pablick of the unfortunate princess. 


*Marie-Antoinette avoit plus d’eclat que de beanté; ses traits 
pris separemeat n’offroient rien de remarquable, mais leur reunion 
avoit le plas grand agrément; et cette expression, souvent prodiguée, 
pleine decharmes, paroit la plus propre pour peiadre l'ensemble de sa 
personne, Tons ses mowdVvemens avoient dela grace; aucune femme ne 
portoit mieux sa téte. Son esprit avoit peu de brillant, aussi elle ne 
montroit ancane pretention dans ce genre; mais elle savoit toujours 
trouvée dans l'occasion ce qu’il y avoit 4 dire de plus convenable, selon 
les personnes et les circonstances.’ 


She was very soon wearied and disgusted with the solemo formali- 
ties of court life, and formed a small society for herself, in which she de- 
lighted to pass her time, with all the unrestrained freedom of a private 
station. ‘ La je suis moi,’ she would say, when contrasting the erjoy- 
ment of her ease in this social intercourse, with the stiffaess and repre- 
sentation of the royal circle. ‘ Fatal impradence!’ exclaims our author ; 
‘source ef so many misfortunes; for it was thus that she began to lose 
the affection, respect, and esteem of the publick ; aud that many great 
families, indigeant at being treated by her with so little attention, ceased 
to appear at conrt, except upon occasions when official duties required 
their presence.’ But though she might, in ordinary points, sacrifice to her 
love of society somewhat of the observances due to her station, no soon- 
er did the hour of difficulty and danger approach, than she displayed 
those qualities of firmness and courage for whichshe was so emivently 
distinguished, even among the threatened and the persecuted of her 
own rank and sex, 














Calcutta Journal.— Vol. V.—No. 247, 


: »re 1786, onla vit ecouter avec le plas 
Pi erned- rp ype a & chacue instant de la prochaine 
ere te P isiens et de leurs intentions saoguinaires, Le Comts de 
arrivée des Par sitaine des gardes du corps, étant veau de la part du Roj 
es tiie de se refugier avec ses enfans 4 Rambonillet ; ‘ Dites 
—e Sinan “+ que je ne me dissimule pas le peril on nous sommes, 
au Roi,” oa vag intimidée ; que ma place est auprés de sa personne, et que 
que jen'en su 7 de terminir a le quitter, sur-tout dans ce moment dange. 
party eee trop fameuse journée da lendemain, 6 Octobre, des assa- 
canned tals ointe du jour dans son appartement a Versailles, 
pee penne ee in gardes du corps, qu en ge sacrifiant ponr en de- 
c 


apres avoir massacré J 
pane Ventrée Ini donnerent le tems de se refugier chez le Roi. 
Ses ennemis furieux de la voir echappée, exciterent bientot la mal- 


titude ressemblée sous les fenétres du Rol, dans la cour dé Marbre, 
4 welle se montrat. Elle parnt sur le baleon avec ses enfans. 
Aim whi ab “ Point d’enfans! la Reine seule!” elle fit rentrer les 
outiten, te de Vair le plus calme, se eee! ad a ce peuple 
furienx, que cet acte de courage etonna. ans la méine journée, 
inée & Paris avec le Roi, elle ent & supporter pendant six 
eae a marche, le spectacle le plus epouvantable. Des fem. 


al ees . 
psp ong th et de rage foisoient retentic lair de leurs horribles 
burlemens etdes plas grdssieres injares. Cet affreux appareil avoit 

’ 


été precedé par des scéiérats portant an boat _ a piques les 
tétes des gardes ducorps quiavoient éré massacr ye ientot aprés, 
le chAtelet vonlant instroire ane procédure Nom oy Mee ‘natours des 
meurtres, envoya ane deputation ponr poy re 4 la Reine des 
renseignemens sur les attenfats dont elle avoit fai i wo Page _Elle 
repondit anx commissaires: “* Messicurs, pour ce qui me regarde, J'ai tout 
vu, toul entendu, tout oublié.” On Vavertit le 8 Octobre qu il existoit en- 
eore up complot contre sa vie. Dans la soirée, elle faseatete oe 
avoit appris a une dame qui étoit auprés delle, en — : — 
ne gu'au premier bruit qu’on entendra, Con porte mes enfans chez le Roi. 


This passage relates to three days only; buther whole condet, 
during the four eventful Years which succeeded, appears to have been 
marked by equal coolness and resolution, When the Palais of the Thuil- 
eries was forced by the armed populace, on the 20th June 1792, and the 
Royal family were only saved by the steadiness of some of the National 
Guards, the Queen remained with her children, io the presence of the fu- 
rious multitude, for nearly four hours, daring which they filled the various 
apartments; and she never betraved the least appearance of alarm. 
Her conduct was the same on the memorable tenth of Angust; and dar- 
jug her im srisonmentin the Temple, her composure of mind never for- 
sook her. When the King was sentenced, she only congratulated him 
upon the prospect of so soon exchanging a miserable existence far the 
everlasting happiness which awaited him. She had refused an offer 
made by the ministers Servan and Roland, in May 1792, to remove her 
to some place of safety abroad, and leave the King, whose chance of re- 
gaining the confidence of the country depended, in their opinion, noon 
her quitting him; but she would not consent to parchase her own safety 
hy what she considered an abandonment of her husband, in the extremi- 
ty of his distress and dangér. After his death, she refused a,pro- 
position to escane, because the attempt conld only be made by 
leaving her children behind. Our aathor was acqnainted with the 
particulars of this plan; and says it had beeu weil digested by 
trust-worthy persons, and appeared sure of snecess. He saw, like- 
wise, the Queen’s letters apon the subject. When brought to the 
scaffold, her appearance was wofully changed by the sorrows and 
hardships throngh which she had passed; her features were alter- 
ed; lier hair was blanched; and ste had almost lost the use of one 
eye. The last words of Louis, when the noise of the drams interrupted 
his address, are wellknown, ‘ Francais! Je meurs innocent ; je pardonne 
& mes ennemis, et je souhaite que ma mort soit utile au peuple!—Lu France.’ 
=~ Those of the Queen were equally remarkable and auprooriate, 
* Seigneur! eclairet et touchez mes bourreaux; Adieu, mes enfans! Je vais 
rejoindre votre pére.’ We may add that, froin a conversation which this 
ill-fated Princess had with our author, upon a letter full of warm expres- 
sious just received from her nephew the Emperor F: ancis, it is clear she 
never placed the least reliance apon his exertions in her behalf. * Mon 
nevue’ (she said) ‘ne p-uvoit pas m'ecrire autrement; mais cela ne veut 
rien dire.’—‘ He could not help saying as much; but it all means no- 
thing.’ 

The anecdotes of Madame Goupil and Madame Caponet are only 
enrious as showing the innimerable frands which are practised ina 
court, by the creatures both of princes and ministers; and how 
easily, withont any participation in the spoil, or even aay knowledge 
of such proceedings on the part of the priacipals, the grossest corraption 
may be carried.on by subaltern agents in a government the transactions 
ot which are veiled trom oublick view. But the piece which closes this 
volumn déserves more attention; it isa sketch of Baron de hagut ! so 
jong prime minister of Austria, and who heli that high office daring the 
great part ef the late war, Our anthor justly observes, that there was 


much in his character and habits equally interesting to the philovepher 
and the politician, Possessed of supreme power for so many years, and 
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undergoing allits labours as well as anxiety, he seemed wholly indiffer- 
ent to every one of the gratifications for which other men desire it. 


* [Ine voyoit dans l’eclat de la representation, dans nn accroisse. 
meut de fortane, que des soins fatigants et de brillians embarras. Sans 
entours, sans protégés il écartoit de lui Je faste, ne connoissoit pas 
le luxe; il ne donnoit jamais de ces audiences publiqnes, on son. 
ventl’ otgueil jonit des empressemens d’une multitnde d’hommes ton. 
jours préts & se courber devant le credit. Suivi d'un sent laquais, le 
premiet ministre de la Monarchie Autrichienne, se rendoit matin et 
soir dans le carrosse le plas simple, de la modeste maison qu'il habitoit 
dans un fanbourg de Vienne, a la Chancellerie d’etat, comme un commis 
se rend a son buteaa, Maitre de cet hotel on habitoient ses predeces- 
seurs, ilen dedaignoit les appartemens somptrenx, pour se refugier 
dans un petit cabinet de travail; ja ilétoit tout entier an& affaires, 
ouvroit de sa main tes dépéches jes plus importantes, récevoit les minis- 
tres étrangers quilui avoient demandé andience, enfetmoit ensnite seg 
papiers sous cléf, et retournoit chez Ini diner avec nne on deux versonnes 
insignifiantes, qu’il faisoit diseourir, sans jamais laisser échapper le moin- 
dre mot qui pat devoiler ses projets on sea opinions.’ 


Mr, Crawfurd knew this singular man personally, and had an op- 
portnaity of conversing intimately with him after his retirement, and 
when he had no interest in deceiving ; he also knew a great number of 
persons who had long been apon the most familiar terms with him. It 
requires this authority to make us believe in the existence pf sucha 
minister, -most rare indeed any wher, but in a German conrt hardly 
conceivable. He adds, that his person was unknown to the greater part 
of the people at Vienna, where he lived and ruled. ; 


‘Tl avoit, engénéral de la politesse dans ses maniéres et ses discourse, 
mais ilignoroit ou dedaignoit I’art dé se concilier l'affection. Sans gont, 
sans passion, sans famille*, insensible aux jouissance de la vaniié, il avoit 
ponr la fortune cette insonciance qn’on peut remarquer dans plusienrs 
savans absorbés par l'étude, et qui nait de aversion d» tont soin domés- 
tiqne. Loin de rechercher les honnenrs, il paroissoit platét vonloir les 
eviter. Sondétachement de tont intérét et de tout desir d’élevation ajontoit 
paissamment a son esprit d’independance. D'autant plas inébranlable 
dans as place qu'on savoit qu'il la quitteroit sans régret il s’y maintenoit 
parle seni asceudant de son genié ihalgré opposition de tonte la noblesse 
qui blessée de voir un homme qui n’étuit paint de sa clas e ocenper la 
premiere place de la Monarchie se declara oavertement contre Ini. Avec 
ces diverses qualités, il fant faire contraster une certaine lentear on 
negligence qui s’eimparant de Ini qnelqnefois Ini faisoft perdre des mo- 
ments precieux ; des accés d’hameur Pempachoient de chercher des 
rapprochemens, soit avec les personnes, soit avee les pnissances; rap- 
prochemens que la bonne politique exigoit cependant.’” 


What the combined efforts of the Austrian grandeés could not effect the 
intrigues of Russia and England succeeded in accomplishing wader the 
guidance of that trnly wretched party the French Exnigrants wo made it 
a rule to distrust and to blacken every statesman whose good sense and 
knowledge of affairs led him to adopt a moderate, rational,and practicable 
line of policy, Thagut was removed ; bat not till after the same English 
and Russian influence had dictated to the Cabinet of Vienna,and the truly 
able general then in its confidence, shose changes in the Swiss campaiga 
which proved fatal to the Allies, and afterwards to the Austrian mo- 
narchy. A remark afterwards made by Thugat to oar author, anon the 
events of those times, merits the attention of those who still affect to 
admire Mr Pitt’s foreign policy. ’ The greater part, he said, * of the 
schemes which had been pressed upon him, founded upon the reports 
of faithless agents, or u con fanciful assumption, were more fit to make 
a supplement to the adventures of Don Quixote, than to bheeome the sub- 
ject of a serions discussion.’ Ata later period, we have heard of a si- 
thilar observation being drawn forth by that project, which, whether we 
regard its conception or its results, may be allowed to have cast all Mr. 
Pitt’s failures into the shade—we mean the celebrated “Walcheren exe 
pedition, When the intention of our sige rulers to operate a diversion 
in that island, for the advantage of the Austrian arms, and to pour into 
its pestilential marshes our whole disposable force, was imparted to oar 
allies, the imperial minister is said to have asked with an archness that 
overcame the Germanic phlegm in what part of the world the aame 
Wal cheren was sitnated, : 

Let it not be said that we have bestowed too mneh attention upoe 
this volume in proportion toits bulk or to the modest pretensions of its 
contents, The facts related by Mr Crawfurd from his. personal observa. 
tion are among the few safe materials that will remain for ilinstrating 
the history of these eventful times, and the futate annalist will gladly 
have recourse to the testimony of one who.thongh unquestionably he may 
have been biassed by partiality yet moted what he-saw- and heard, in 
circumstances which preelude all suspicion of a-wish to deceive. 





* Except a sister who was a nun at Lintz, and whom he allowed a 
small pension of thirty pounds a year, and a brother, who lived and died 


* as cleik in bi’ office. 
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portratt of the fMarquis of Mastings. : 


We have authority to announce that -permission hag -been 
given to Monsicar De Savicunac, by General Hardwicke and the 
Officers of the Honorable Comnany’s Artillery, to make a Draw- 
ing from the splendid Picture of the Marquis of Hastings, paint- 
ed by George Chinnery,’Esq. for the Library. @f the Dum Dum 
Mess, which is to be Engraved in Mons, De Savicumac’s :beat 
manner, and pablished by Sabscription, at a Gold Mobur per Copy. 


Of the Picture itself, asa Work of Art, as wll hs ‘an® ween. 
rate resemblance, itis impossible to speak too highly’; dnd if the 
Engraving does justice to the Painting, it will be well deserving 
public patronage. Of this we shalt not permit ourselves to doubt, 
after having seen the successful éfforts of the ‘same’ Artist in 
the Portraits of Lord Byron, the Baron Bergami, and the late 
Queen, which were execated by him for the Caccurta Journat. 
He has done also aHead of thé celebrated Bramin’ and Uni- 
tarian Christian, 
was by Mr. Pote), and has now under his caré a Lithogra- 
phic Print of thelate Lord Bishop; so that ‘his professional 
talents will soon have been exercised on almost every variety of 
character. Outhe Portrait of Lord Hastings he will no douwht 
exert his best skill, and when to this cireamstanee are added 
other consideratjons (of which it may not. perhaps become us to 
speak,) we have little doubt bat that his Subscription List. will 
be very speedily filed. The Engraving, it is thought, will be 
réady for delivery about the Ist: of January next...As the de- 





‘partureof the Marquis is said to be fixed for the 15th of Deeem- 
* ber, it ‘would be desirable on many accounts that it should pot 
- be delayed beyond that period. 


Sabscription Books are, we learn, new ia circulation; and 
applications: are directed to be made to Mens. De Savicunac, 
at his Residence. 


Jurisdiction of Police Magistrates. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 
I trast you will excuse: my interrupting you in the ex- 











Sin, 


-ereise of your Editorial labours, requesting to insert in your 


Jouvrnat this Letter; the nature of the event is such, that I think 
it deserving of public notice, not only to satisfy myself, bat that 
hereafter it may serve as a warning to my couotrymen placed in 
@ similar situation, 

On my arrival in the Hooghly, the Crew, under my com- 
mand were guilty of two acts of mutiny,, as jou will see 
by the enclosed Statement, signed by the Officers of the Ship 
and the Pilot of the River.. Tne Magistrate of Police informed 
me) that the offence was not withia his jurisdiction, and the pre- 
per Magistrate to apply to was the Judge of the 24-Perguonalis; 
asserting at the same time, that no efficient punishment could be 
inflicted, as the acts complained of were committed on. board. a 
foreign vessel, making use of these words,—* Oa hoard your ship 
you have a right to punish the Crew as you may think proper.” I 
theo applied to the Mazistsate of the 24-Pergunnahs, who being 
daly informed, declared that it was better to set the delinquints 
at liberty,.as he could do no more than confine them a fortnight, 
Wearied with sach decisions, I gave up the men, 

It:happened yesterday, that one ef the Sailors insulted me 
grossly-on ‘board ; { then struck him with a stick, which madg 
him leave the Ship, and Jay a complaint before the Police, where 
I amsommoned. to appear oa the 17th instant, aleny side of one 
of my wisuberdmate Sailors, 

Comparing the former mode of proceeding of the Magistrates 
with that iv the pretsentinstance, I am at a loss how te act, and 
wish your,opinioa on the subject; coneluding by assuring you, 
that if Lam-readered acrountable for so. just and seo.slight,a pao- 
fshmeat on board my Ship, I fear that dangerous consequences 
may be the result of so much leuity during the leng voyage I 
have to petsform, 

With great esteem, I remain, 
Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
JOAO GOMES DUARTE, 


Calcutta, Oct. 11, 1822, Com. do Navio Portugues G. Lecor, 


Ram Mohun Roy, (that of Abdool  Missah ; 
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TO THE SITTING MAGISTRATE FOR THE TOWN OF 
CALCUTTA. 
Sir; 

I, the Underwritteo, J.G..Duarte, Captain of the Por- 
taguese Ship Generat Lecor, having required six of my Sailors 
to be put ia prison, by the names of Francisco Luis Alves, Fran- 
cisco Joze, Joao de Oliveira, Joze Duarte, Joao Joze de Olivei- 
ra, Joaquim Joze Valladares, [think it my duty to state the 
reasons, why I have taken such,a step. 


1st.—As soon as the Ship received the Pilot, the Captain ar- 
dered such Sailors to go to the Helm, as he knew.to be good 
Heim’s men, to the end that he might thereby avoid, some neg- 
lect, from whence there might result some damage to the Ship: - 
this order having been carried into execution, it. happened that 
one of those who were excluded (by name Joze Duarte), taking 
to his heart such q resolution, came in the most upspbordinate, 
insolent, aud arrogant way to the Captain, saying, tbat since he 
did not think him capable of steering, he declared that ho would 
never more do such business in the Ship, and that therefore he 
exacted to be allowed to go and steer her. The Captain having 
been thus insulted, attempted to. punish him carporally, but ob- 
serving him to be with a knife in his hand, and remembering that 
on another occasion, oy account of ‘anotber insult effered to him, 
he was going to punish him with a rattan, the said Sailor had 
thrown: himself apon him ; he thopght. it more prnadeat to put him 
inirons, It was then that Francisco Jozé, Joaquim Jezé Valla- 
dares, Joao de Oliveira, aud Joao Jozé de Qliyeira, giving cause to 
a great sedition, supported decisively their companion, who with 
the greatest resqlation positively declaged thathe would pot re- 
ceive the irons, The Captain observing then that almost the whole 
Crew approved of;the conduct of that Sailor and that, in ih- 


suliing, and threatening words they shewed their bad intentions ; 


and this happening in a place where the Ship was eadangered, 
he dissembled matters, and desisted from having his order 
carried into ‘execution : insubordination both in the said Jozé 
Duarte, and in the other Mutineers having come to its height, 
so far that the léast mancenvre coald not be ordered without the 
Officers would receive in answer repeated insults, 


2d:—The Ship being at anchor off Hooghly Point, on the 31st 
of July, after all'the manoeuvres ordered by the Pilot-had becn 
performed with the greatest relactance, which was the case from 
early in the morniog till 11 e'clock in the forenoon, a squall 
happened to come, in consequence of which the Pilot ordered 
to let the anchor go, and furl the sails, from the Ship being 
in danger of running ashore in the place where she was. In 
fact we. anchored, but as to furling the sails, almost all the Sailors 
unanimously (always with the same chiefs .at their head, who in 
their proclamations irritated them the more) said —‘{ We will not 
do it before breakfast—we will not do it—we'have said.” All 
the intimidation and threats from the Pilot were required, (who 
found the Sbip in great danger), for them to resolve to go, and 
furl the sails, a manoeavre which they performed with the most 
insulting words towards the Captain and the other Officers. 


3d.—-The Captain considering that the Crew being ina 
state of a true revolt, he could not depend upon his being obeyed 
by them, and being desirous to obviate some misfortune or other, 
he ordered his third Officer to come to Calcatta, and fetch a pro- 


portion of Lascars for the service of the Ship; and that Officer 


being ready to embark, the above-mentioned Sailor, Francisco 
Luis Alves, with th _:catest impadence and unsubordination, 
came to tell the Captu,. . Take care, Sir, what you are about. 
—you will do nothing by-it, no one will be suffered to enter the 
Ship.” The Captain being by such provocations exasperaied, 
asked the Crew what they Wanted, and if they were inclived or 
notte carry the Ship up to Calcutta; towhich they answered 
that they were, but exacting such things as were never allowed by 
Portuguese Ships i in such cases, The Captain acquiesced in every 
thing, threatening them that as soon as he would arrive in Cal- 
cutta, he would discharge them all, To this they answered. —" Then 
Comrades, let us go way immediately, let us go with our Chests ia 
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Long Boat, and tet the Devil take the Ship’—with many other } 
insults. But the Sailors differing in opinion, they did not carry 
the abandoament into execation, and under a series of insults, 
and insubordinate behaviour, the Captain obtained with the 
greatest difficalty to come to Town. 


The above stated, are the reasons for which the Captain re- 
quires the said Sailors tobe put in prison, whose crimes are 
attested by him, by the Pilot ia part, aod ail the other Officers. 


The Captain thinks it useless to ponder on the misfortancs that 
from such behaviour might follow, and even the want of an ex- 
ample, for avoiding that such like distarbaoces should take place 
again; and begs that you will be pleased to inflict on the 
Heads of this Matiny, the punishment required in sach cases. 


JOAO GOMES DUARTE, Com. 

ANTONIO ALZ. LOUREIRA, 2°. Sobcargo. 
‘FRANCO DE POULA ROIZ, 1°. Carregador. 

A. G. DA SILVEIRA, Jun, Escriptarario. 
ANTONIO LOPES DE SILVA, 2°. Piloto. 
CANDIDO JOZE DA ALATTA, 3°. Piloto. 
VICENTE SOARES CORREA, Cirargiao. 

JOZE NICOLAS D’GOVOT GARRIDO, Praticante. 
D. KENDERDINE, Pilot in the H. C. Service. 


Endorsed Thus. 


—— 


CASE ON THE BEHALF OF CAPTAIN DUARTE. 





The Magistrates for the Town of Calcutta have refused to 
interfere, being out ef their jurisdiction, and tranferred the Case 
to Mr. Holme, one of the Magistrates for the 24-Pergunnahs, 
who have these six persons in custody; but he bas also declined 
to interfere further in the case, as he alleges its being oat of bis 
jarisdiction. 


, NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


We should think there could be bat one opinion on this subject. If 
the Police of India cannot take cognizance of the condact of Mutineers 
on board a Foreign Ship, we do net know how they can take cognizance 
of even an unjusi act of ponishment inflicted by a Foreign Commander. 
Jorisdietion mast hold in both cases, or in neither, Surely some Tribunal 
onght to be competent to punish the Ringleaders of a Mutiny. We 
suppose the Admiralty Court to be the proper channel of application for 
redress: bat it strikes as absurd, as well as contradictory, that any Ma- 
gistrate should decline to punish refractory Sailors because they are 
Foreigners, and at the same time listen to the complaints of the same 
Sailers against their Commander, who is equally a Foreigner, and who 
seems to have been compelled to take the Law into his own hands 
from being denied redress at the Trignnals to whieh he applied for its 
salutary correction. 


‘ Selections. 


Persian Prinee.—On Friday evening His Excellency the Most No- 
ble the Governor General gave a Dinner to the Persian Prince Fusteh 
Ulee Khan, to which all the Civiland Military heads of Departments 
were invited. Every person appeared in fall coatame. A little after? 
o'clock, His Highness came to Government House, and alighted at the 
private entrance, where he was received by a guard of Sepoys. 


On his entering the anti-chamber the Marquess of Hastings em- 
braced him, and Jed him fo a chair, when the principal Civil aod Military 
Gentlemen present had the honor of being introduced to 'His Highness, 
Doriog dinner, the Band of H. M. 17th Regt. played many beautiful and 
appropriate airs. At 9o'’clock His Highness took his departure. The 
Prince on this occasion was dressed ‘in a plain manner; wearing robes 
of white muslin ouly.— India Gazette. 














Mr. Canning.—Our private letters by the Astett, contain, how- 
ever, interesting information. One states that notwithstanding Mr. 
Canning being Gazetted as Governor General of India, various ramours 
were afloat that he will decline going ; and Ministry are described as so 
vexed at late occurrences, that their resignation would not at all be a 
matter of surprize. How their opponents could carry on the Govern. . 


mént without those very aids they are now so clamorous for tearing 
down, wounid be a perplexing question |! ' 


Sir John Malcolm was invited by the Court of Directors on the oe- 
casion of Mr. Wynne and Mr. Canningj dining there, aud what is curj- 
ous, no reporters were admitted, but remonr states that Mr. Canning 
eomplimented the Court ou the ability of their servants abroad, which 
brought up Sir John ip a most animated speech,—Johkn Bull, 
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Chandernagor en Ctat de Siege. 


Quand Ia sottise et'l’ignorance en sont venues a ce point, il faut bien se 
’ garder de les réfuter sécrieusement.” 


Le Roi de Prusse @ Dilembert, (Corresp.) 


40 Editeur du Journal de Calcutta, 
Monsieur, ' 

J’ ai Vhonveur do yous adresser une nonvelle 
Lettre sur Chandernagor, au risque d’enconrir encore les repro- 
ches de qaciques compatriotes susceptibles qui bidment la publi- 
cité de mes observations, parceque, disent-ils, l’aveu de notre mi- 
sére dans un pays ot Ja fortune est nécessaire & la considération, 
et l’'aveu de nos fautes chez un peuple qui sut si bien en profiter, 
justifient le pea de crédit gu’on nous accorde dans I’Inde? 

Sans entrer dans une longue discussion sur les davgers ou 
les bienfaits de Ja liberté de la presse, je leur dirai qu’ en prin- 
cipe il n’y a jamais d’ inconvénient & signaler le mal, de quelque 
nature qu'il soit, oa daus que'que pays qu'on le fasse, tandis 
qa’il y en a souvent beaucoup & le supporter en silence. Signaler 
le mal, c’est appeler le bien; et je ne vois que les gens intéressé 
& le faire qui peuvent trouver mauvais qa’on s’cn plaigne. 


Quant & croire que cette pnblicité jete le moindre ridicule 
sur les Francais ge Inde, c’est donner & des articles de Gazette 
ane importance qu’ils ne méritent guére. On devrait d’ailleurs 
supposer au public assez d'iatelligence pour deviner & qui les re- 
proches s’ adressent, et pour croire que nous ne manquons pas 
tous desprit, de générosité, et de sens common, pareeque notre 
administration est dans ce cas !&. Que le’ Frangais qui veut étre 
considéré personneliement se comporte d’une maniére convenable, 
et i) jouira de tous les priviléges que doune une bonne conduite : 
mais que celui qui veot jouir d’ane consideration nationale aille 
chercher des titres en Europe of nos en comptons de si glorieux, 
et non dans I'Inde, of, grace & notre barcaucratie maritime, nous 
n’avous plas rien & montrer ni Aperdte. Pourva que ta critique 
soit juste, qu’ importe le lied of elle s’exerce? la vérité est bien 
placeé partoat ; et ceux qai tronvent un défaut de patriotisme 
dans |"étalage pablic de nos tarpitades, ignorent sans doute que 
dans tous les tems, comme sous tous les récnes, les honimes ies 
plus patriotes out employé Ia presse étrangére pour faire enten- 
dre des plaintes qu’on étouffait dans lear patrie. La France.et 
V’Angleterre, asyles réciproques des hommes persécatés, oat retenti 
tour & tour des clameurs du parti succombaat; ct sans recourir 
aux tems anciens pour justifier ceux qui publient leurs plaiutes 
dans des journaux étrangers, je rappélerai seulement ce que les 
Royalistes actaels, qui ont aussi des prétentions au patriotisme, 
imprimérent contre la prétendue usarpation de Bonaparte, et ce 
que publient aujourd’hui méme en Angleterre les députés les 
plus distingwés de |’opposition Frangaise, qui ne ecraignent pas 
de se rendre suspects A lear patrie en dévoilant les erreurs da 
Cabinet, en affichant les écarts du Ministére, enfin en publiant & 
Londres tout ce que notre odieuse Censure eondamne’ Paris.* 


Ce serait peat-étre avec plus de raison qu’on bi &merait le ton 
ironique de mes articles, en remarquant qa’une peinture sévére 
de notre situation inspirerait plus de confiance que des plais- 
anteries améres contre notre administration; mais, eatre que Ves- 
prit d’ane feuille Journaliére exclut cette sévérité qu’on deman- 
de, il est des choses qui par leur nature la repoussent également, 
On se ferait moquer de soi en parlant de Chandernagor ou de 
Pondichery comme on parie d’Athénes ou de Rome. Il-est impos- 
sible de réfater certain gouverneur dans l'Inde, avec la gravité 
qu’impose av ministre de France. On nepeat parler d’an cont:6- 





* Ti serait sans donte plus satisfaisant de combattre notre adminis 
tration coloniale sur les lieux mémes qu'elle a ruinés et: avilis, parceque 
les coups seraient mieux assurés, les reproches mieux sentis, les bles- 
sures plus profondes, et l'effet plus divect ;:mais nous n’avous pas encore 
de presse & Chandernagor, et quant a cellesde Poudichery, qui gemis- 
sent sans cesse pour nos innombrables paperasses bureancratiqnes, 
personne n’igaore qu’eiles appartiennent aa Gouvernement, et q:’on n'y 
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peat imprimer ave Charade ou un Logogriphe sans en avoir préalable- | 


ment révélé le mot a son excellence, 
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lear de marine ainsi que d’an contréleur des finances. La dis 
cussion du budjet de Chandernagor n'inspire que des idée- 
comiqnaes, lersqu’elles ne sont pas dégoatautes; I’histoire scan- 
daleuse du collier de Pondichery n’aarait pas l’interet de l’his- 
toire équivoque du collier de la reine de France ; evfia l’imperti- 
neuce d'un commis, l’ignorance d’an procarear, l’importancc d’ an 
adojinistreteur ne wériteat que des railleries ou du mépris, 


Que mes compatriotes se persuadent surtout quc les plaisan- 
teries améres et les reproches mé:ités qu’on adresse & notre ad- 
ministration coloniale ne refluent en rien sur eux-mémes. Qu’ 
ils sachent que si la liberté de ia presse n'est pas tovjours salu- 
taire, elle n'est jamais perniciense, et que leur délicatesse se 
yassure en songeant que si de dix mille pamphlets imprimés 
en Hollande contre Louis XIV, aucun n’a contribué & lui faire 
perdre les batailles de Tariv, de Ramillies, oa de Blenheim, que 
si des millions de calomnies répandues dans toute l'Europe sar 
Bonaparte, aucane n’a contribué a lui faire perdre Waterloo, 
son trdéne, ct la vie, & plus forte raison quelques articles de Gas 
zette imprimés sar les bords da Gange ne ferout aucun tort aux 
Frangais qui s’y trouvent? 

Mais, diront ceux qui désapprouvent cette publicité, poar- 
quoi done écrise si vos écrits sont inutiles? & cela je répondrai 
qu’avec une semblable réflexion il n’est personne qui voulat ob- 
server et discater; qu’ dla vérité sar ceat reprochesyu’on adres- 
se a \’autorité, il en est A peine un qui porte; mais que par cette 
méme raison il les faut multiplier, ainsi qu’on fait avaler vingt 
pillules au patient que résisie & deux ou trois; et qae o’est sariout 
dans Inde qu’ il faut iosister sur la misére et I’humiliation 
des Frangais de I’Inde, par la raison qu’ on applique le reméde 
dans l’endroit méme de la souffrance. Les vices et les ridicules 
de notre pitoyable admivistration coloniale signalés dans le 
JounnaL DE Paris frapperaient beaucoup moias que dans le 
JouRNAL De CaLcuTTA, aussi estimé en France qu’ au Bengale 
& le juger par les nombreux extraits qu’ en font nos Gazettes, 
et Vidée que je me forme du véritable patriotisme, me persuade 
qu’ en prenant cette estimable Feaille pour interpréte de mes 
sentimens, je n’ ep serai pas moins aussi bon Frangais que ceux 
qui gardent le silence. 

Qu’ on cesse donc de donner des legons de tact et de dignité 
“A un homme qoi prétend s’y connaitre aussi bien que ceux qui 
les donnent. Ii est de droit naturel de se servir de sa plume com- 
me de sa langue, & ses perils, risques, fortane et reputation. Si 
j'écris des calomnies, les tribunaux sont ouverts pour me pour- 
suivre; si mes opinions déplaisent qu’on les réfute; si elles 
ennvient qa’ on ne les lise pas. 

Apres cette petite digresSion, j’en viens & Chandernagor, qu 
fait l'objet principal de ma lettre. 

Si j’ai mérité des reproches en révélant avec mesure quel- 
ques unes des bévues de notre administration, que ne va-t-on 
pas me dire aujour d’hui que j'ose l’accaser publiqaement de 
projets criminels? j’avoue qu’ ayant d’en venir Ja, il a fallu 
souvent apaiser le cri de ma conscience, mais eofin I’ amour de la 
paix atriomphé de mon patriotisme. J’ ai ert dailleurs éviter de 
grands maux par cette pénible dénonciation, et si je me trompais, 
on excaserajt mon erreur inyolontaire, au moins en faveur dela 
pureté de mes intentions. 

Depuis deux mois, Monsieur V Editeur, Chandernagor est 
dans un état de fermentation extraordinaire, et l’on ne se dou- 
terait pas au mouvement qui s’v fait que nous sommes dans an 
pays o& l’indolence est le caractére dominant, Depuis deux mois 
nos autorités civiles et militaires ont pris une attitude plus im- 
posante que jamais ; nos employés redoublent de zéle, le service 
est devenu plus exact, la discipline plus sévére; enfifi tout ans 
nonce une réyolution prochaine, doatia came est encore une énige 
me pour les plus profonds dipiomates de nore ville célébre: les 
uns l’attribuent & des nouvelies importantes arrivées récemment 
& Pondichery ; d’autres y voyent une rupture certaine entre la 
France et l’Angleterre ; cetx-ci V/exptiquent par la guerre entre 
les Grevs et les Tures et ceux 1& prévoyent méme:linvasion da 
Bengale par la Perse. ¢¢ qui poraitait assez vraisenblable depuis 
Varriyée du Priuce Futteb Oolla Khan, 
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J’ etais & réféchir sur cos diverses opinions pour m’en for- 
mer une & moi-méme, et je me refusais d’ attribuer & des causes 
si élevées l’agitation qui régne A Chandernagor, lorsque je requs 
Ja lettre suivante que je vous envoye originale pour ne pas étre 
soupconné de I'aveir altérée, 


Monsieur, 


“ Ea vertu des ordres de Monsieur !’Administrateur, jo vous 
prie de vouloir bien me faire conneitre vos préuoms ¢t noins, le 
liea de votre naissance, votre profession ou état, l’époque de 
votre arrisée & Chandernagor et sur quei mavire vous étes veuu 
au Bengale, od vous avez ‘résidé avant de veuir en ceite ville et 
vos moyens d’ existances, si vous dies celibataire, warié, ou yeuf 
et le nombre d’ enfants. 

J'ai Vhonneur de vous saluer. 
Le Lieutenant de Police, A. L. F.t 


Je ne vous cacherai pas, Monsieur, que la lecture de cette 
Circulaire m’a causé la plus vive inquiéiude, et que tous ceux 
qui Pont regue en ont coaclu avee moi que Chandernagor etait 
saps doute en éiat de sidse, puis qu’ il n’y a que cecas qui, uisse 
provoquer des mesures aussi ségtres, C’ etait ainsi que les tri- 
buns do peuple écrivirent & Rome menacée par Tarquin le Su- 
perbe ; Tite Live et Quinte Curce nous rapportent une sembi. b’« letter 
diciée par Alexandre a Ephestion le jour méme de |a bataille d’ Ar- 
belles ; et Charles XII. enfermé dans Stralsund n’ écrivit rien de 
plas fort, de plus pressé, et de mieux congu, lorsqu’ il ft le d4- 
pombrement de ceux qui pouvaient encore porter les armes, 
Cette épouvantable Circulaire a glacé d’ cffroi plusiers habitavs 
de Chandernagor, qui présument qu’ on le obligera bientot & d6- 
clarer si lears femmes sont grosses, si elles accoucheront «’ on 
gargon ou d’ une fille, et qui croyent voir le pauvre comptoir 
Frangais rédait bientot ea cendres, ou au moins mis A feu et a 
sang. : 
Vous, qui savez si bienles nouvelles, Monsieur I'Editeur, en 
auriez vous donc regues qui pussent expliquer ce que se passe en 
ce moment & Chandernagor? serait-ce une réaction des troubles 
politiques qui agitent aujourd’hai la mére-patrie, ou bien esprit 
Ulira Royaliste, si fin, si délié, si pénétrant, s’etendrait-il jusqa’ 
au Bengale? auriez vous appris quelque infraction au. traité dela 
sainte alliance? auriez vous connaissance de quelque déclaration 
de guerre entre nos deax nations? enfin oseriez-vous penser 
ainsi que moi que le Chef de Chandernagor, animé. pent-étre 
par d’anciens souvenirs de gloire, a congu la ceupable es), érance 
d’ arborer le pavillon blane sur le Fort William.f Aax nombreax 
faits qui jastifient mes craintes, j'ajouterai que depuis deux mois 
nous sommes régis ici par des réglemens militaires, et que per- 
sonne ne peut sortir de Ja ville sans la permission de Monsicur 
VAdministrateur, J’ajouterai qa’aa mépris du traité de 1764, qui 
nous défend d’ élever des fortifications & Chandernagor, on 
vient de construire sur une terrasse avancée du Palais de Mons. 
l'Administratear une sorte de balcon, qui peut au besoin servir 
@’ embrasare & des pidces de gros calibre. Tous ceux qai con- 
naissent l’admirable économie de l’administration Frangaise ont 
remarqué avec étonnement les réparations considerabies qu’on 
fait dans nos casernes. Ii parait bien certain qu’on a engagé quatre 
Cipayes de plus au service de l'état, ce qui porte notre garnison 
actuelle & 21 hommes propres au combat. Plusiears témoins 
oculaires vous diront qn’on leur a distribué des munitionsde 
guerre qui s’é!évent & deax Jibres de poudre, 60 balles, et 120 
pierres & fusil, d’autres les ont, vus exercés aux évolutions les 
plas savantes et les plus compliquées ; om bat ici la retraite toas 
les soirs, comme dans ane ville de garvison; on préiend mame que 





t Des puristes scru puleux remarqueronvt peut-é re qavdjues totes 
d’ orthographe et de Francais dans‘la Civentairede Monsieur |’ Admi ise 
trateur ; mais, loin de les confo ndre avec des autes d’ ignorance, il. yon 
dront bien les attribuér' au contrairée a la conneisance trop avprotoudie 
dela langwe. Notre bureaucratic maritime a son orthograple .et son 
style, ainsi que le notariat et le barreau. Daillenrs Voitairé a opéré we 
révolution dans la langue Francaise et l’Administration de Chanderna- 
gor veut pent-étre imiter Voltaire? 

¢ Lisez dans le Naval Chronicle le récit da: glorienx combat de la 
corvette le Curiewx, dont ie capitaine qui nes’y trouvait pas fur acqyitié 
trés boporablement, 
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Vadministration a fait acheter en secret les deux canons du 
Jonathan, et ce qu'il y a de bicu certain, c'est que pour nous ac- 
coutamer aux horreurs dela guerre, la bureaucratie coloniale fait 
tout sun possible pour nous réduire a la famine. 


Encore ane fois, Monsieur l’Editeur, soyez bien persaadé 
quill men cOute infiniment de faire une semblable dénonciation, 
ef d’ exposer ainsi mes compatriotes & voir neutraliser par la 
juste défiance de la Compagnie Anglaise les bienfaits que le Mi- 
nisiére Frangais :éoand avec tant de profusion sur nos établisse- 
menz de |’ Iude; mois, je le repéte, amour ‘de la paix a tant 
d’empire sur moi qu'il passe aa del& de toute consideration. 
L’effervescence de notre matheurense ville, et surtout les dispo- 
sitions hostiles de J’aatorité, m’ont fait prévoir des maux que je 
‘voudrais détourner. Je ne songe pas sans frissonner & V’ abyme ot 
nous précipiterait une agression prématurée contre Vhonorable 
Compagnie, et j’ai toujours devant les yeax ces paroles effrayantes 
a’ Anguetil du Perron, Vou des historiens del’ Inde les plus dis- 
tingues: 

; “C'est de Chandernigor, dit-il, que doit partir le coup qui 
brisera le colosse de la domination Anglaise, élevé sur les ruines 
d’ l’edifice bati par Dupleix, son illustre fondateur!!!” 


. Je suis, Monsieur, ke. 
Chandernagor, le 1'* October 1822. JOSEPH LEBON. 





‘ Selections. 


JOHN BULL—THE PETTY COURT—LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 





(From the Hurkaru of yesterday.) 


Havinga few observations to make on each of these snbjects, we as- 
goviate them together inthe heading of this article; for altho’ the connec- 
tion between them may be iavisible to the naked eye, it is not more so 
thaw the laws of attraction and repulsion that undoubtedly bind up the 
universe; which can only be discovered by inference and analogies, not 
more certain than these we shall dedace in the course of the following 
remarks. 


Before we proceed to expose the Letter headed “ Liberty of the 
Pres®,” in the Jouw BULLE of Saturday, we mast say @ few words respect- 
ing Jouw Butt himself. The most prominent feature ig bis character 
is a petty spite against the Liberty of the Press; the next thing that 
strikes na, is his culpable eagerness to give pablicity to the most un- 
founded accusations if they seem to prove the mischief of a Free Press; 
aud thirdly, his yotions of justice (which we hoped would improve with 
the recent change of management) teach him that after promulgating 
injurious accusations, it is duty to prevent, as far asin his power, the 
party acctsed from beiog heard in reply. To prove this we shail con- 
tent ourselves with referring to two iasjances —the memorable attempt 
lately made to prove the evils of a free press among the Natives, found- 
ed_ onthe application of the Persian word Tursa; and the Letter inger- 
sed iu the Joun Buwt of Saturday Jast. 


On the former occasion after inserting “a groundless illiberal and 
hurtful charge” against the Editor of the Persian Paper, and following 
it ap with others of the same natare, he very uofairly refused to publish 
a justification that was sent to him. Whether his motive was to mis- 
lead the Public, or to avoid the disgrace of being exposed in the eyes of 
his own seaders, the refusal was highly reprehensible, when we consider 
that by such misrepresentations or ex parte statements, the individual in 
whose hands the destinies of the Ladian Press are, might have been impos 
ed upon, and iuduced to advise Or adopt measures to abridge still fur- 
ser, or entirely abrogate its liberty, ludeed, as we have good reason 
to believe that the defence in question has littie chance of haviug reached 
the high quater to which we allude, an impression probably still exists 
there (as it did generally for a few days till the defence appeared) that 
the Native Press habitaally employs iasolting aud degrading epithets to 
the-whele( hiistian body.-We canpot condemn in terms sufficiently 
strong, such disingenuous attempt at deinsion fur the avowed purpose of 
robbing this great empire of one the most precious blessings it ever can 
tnjby—the liberty of thought aud speech ; for a Free Press, is a coun- 
try, only what speech and reflection is to au iadividval; witbout it a 
large commanity is a dumb and dark disorganised mass, incapable of 
reasoning or jadgement, and hardly susceptible of improvement. 


The second proof of Joun Buis's enmity toa Free Fresr, is his enl- 
pable cagerness to publish groundless accnsations that seem to make 
against it, and iijn-tice in refusing to admit a refutation of such false 
charges as the Letter signed Ventas inecried in that paper on Satur- 
day last. We should not have deemed it worthy of such particular 
notice, but for the general belief (whether well founded or not we do 
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not pretend tosay)ithat the writer of it and the acting Editor of the 
Joun Buut are one aud the sam person; that the stile identifies him 
with the writer under the sigeature of MoperaTor that formely appear. 
ed inthe Jounnat,* and the matier proves ‘that! he mast 
be aperson intimately acquainted with the business ofthe Court 
of Requests. “However this may be, tlie’ composition is an artfal, tissue 
of misrepresentations from bhegitining” to end; which the. writer's ap- 
parent -opportagities of knowing the truth ceader the more inexcus- 
abic,; With a view to promote the ends of justice, we have inserted 
various communications regarding that Court, and particularly a Letter 
on Judge Warrants on the 2tst of September last, which ‘this writer 
asctibes generally (as he did before’in the Journat) to the “ overflow. 
ings of bile from disappointd litigants; bit wishiag to strengthen his 
position, te has now atempted to trace a connection between a case 
noticed in that letter and in another.published on Friday last—and the 
Proprietors of this Paper ; in order, no donbt, to ascribe its insertion te 
interested motives. For this pagpose he has ‘introduced a new ease, 
that of a Mr. Green, which never was alluded to in this Paper, and tame 
on before the Petty Court sabsequently, we believe, to the publication of 
the first Letter ou Judge Warrants. Hecalls him “ Mr. Green of the House 
of Samuel Smith and Co. Booksellers and Proprietors of the Bencar 
Hurgaru’’; which (if trath had been his object) his Printer could have 
told him was uot the case. The proprietors, as will be seen by the sub- 
joined Letter, wrote to set him right; but the Editor of Jonn Burt, 
althohch he seemed to be as completely master ofthe facts ot the ease 
‘as VearTas, and convinced of the error, refused to admitthis correct 
statement, without any sufficient reason being assigned for such refusal. 


Here then, is this Paper which set ont as the Champion 
of Decénéy and Trnth—now become the Petty Champion: of the 
Petty *Court, promulgating statements destitute 4f truth, and il- 
liberally refusing to. allow them to be contradicted in the man 
mer such statements deserve, But the Editor offers to insert a Note ad- 
vertiog to the mistake; soitappears that iu futtire when the most gross 
mistatement is inserted in that paper, having an injarious effect on the 
character of individuals, all the compensation the Editur can cousent to 
make, is something'ia the shape of an Erratum! Now supposing we 
were to assert to-day (no matter how false) that **X. Y. Z. being a Com- 
missioner, a Merchant, ‘and tle Editor of a Newspaper, makes a sad 
jumble of the Judicial, Cammercial, and Editorial functions’’—and in- 
sert an Erratum to-morrow that— ‘‘ We were mistaken; and now fiad 
X. Y. Z. are not one, bnt three persons; X being the Commissioner, Y 
the Merchant, and Z the Editor”—we begto ask Jon But if he would 
think this sufficient to do away the impression of the former paragraph. 


In conclusion, we hope the Public wiif give us credit for the 
assertion—that in giving publicity to Letters, &c. regarding. the Petty 
Court, we have been actuated by no private piqne or personal’ feeling 
against the Commisioners, which it was VeriTAs's object to prove ; 
bat we defy him to produce the least shadow ofevidence: And although 
we have not the advantage of being personally acquainted with any of 
them, yet as far as we can judge from the opinion of others, we beiieve 
them to be Gentlemen entitied to respect, and we kuow that some of 
them enjoy the confidence of the Pablic, in an bonourable degree, They 
are MEN however; and “ the coutroul of public scruitiny, which it is 
salutary fur even the highest authority to look to,”” must’also be bere in 
some degree useful and necessary, As the Press is genetally allowed 
to owe sometifing to the Tradesmen ef Calcutta, they have aright to 
expect it to acquit the obligation; and we have endeavoured to dis- 
charge our part, by making them acqnainted with the sort of justice 
dispensed in a Court to which they have but ‘too often oteasion-to ap- 
ply. That Jonn Bure shonid in the present ciréumstances become the 
Champion of that Court—was to be expected); bat when he inserts 
letters pretending to such minute acquaintance with its coucerns, he 
will in fnture, wé think, find it necessary to take care that they be more 
correct in their facts than that of Veritas; or the Public will judge 
where “ the overflowings of bile’ really exist.—Hurkare 





* MopeRAToR was not written by the present Editor of Joun 
Butu.—Ed. of the Journal. 


Deaths. 


At Serampore, on the evening of the 12th iustant, Major Wicuer- 
pit, of His Danish Majestie’s Service. 

At Sangor, on the 6th ultimo, Esxaza Nawcy, the infant Danghter 
of Lieutenant Georor CnarMan, of the 2d Battalion 11h Native la- 
fantry. 

On the 12th instant, Mr. Taomas Porte, formerly Liedtenant 6f the 


3d Robillah Cavairy. ——— 
Erratuu. 
Tn the Ist Resolution of the Proceedings of the Committee of Ma- 
nagement of the Subscriptions for the Relief of the Suffering lish, pub- 
jished in yesterday's Journat, For “16,3434,” ntap, “21,012-4,” 
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